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LITERATURE, wh. 


THE TWO FOUNTAINS—sy T. Moone, Esq. 


I saw, from yonder silent eave, 
Two fountains running side by side; 
The one was Mem’ry’s limpid wave, 
The other cold Oblivion’s tide. 
‘Oh Love!’ said I, in thoughtless dream, 
As o’er my lips the Lethe pass’d, 
‘Here in this dark and chilly stream, 
Be all my pains forgot at last.’ 


But who could bear that gloomy blank, 
Where joy was lost as well as pain? 
ae; | of Mem’ry’s fount I drank, 
And brought the past all back again; 
And said, ‘Oh Love! whate’er my lot, 
Still let this soul to thee be true— 
Rather than have one bliss forgot, 
Be all my pains remember’d too!” 


—— 


MEMOIRS; OU, SOUVENIRS ET ANECDOTES, 
Par M. le Comte de Ségur. Tom. 3, 8vo. Paris, 1826. 


“Memoirs and Recollections of the Count de Segur. Third vol. 8vo. 
London, 1827. 


Highly entertaining as we found the two preceding volumes 
of this publication, the third volume; which has just appear- 
ed, is still more so. Nearly one half of it tolates to the extra- 
ordinary journey of the Empress Catherine into the Crimea, 
in 1787, in order to consolidate that most important annexa- 
tion to the Russian empire, a journey of immense political in- 
fluence, and yet in its outward form rather — a tri- 
umphal procession and excursion of pleasure. Attended by 
the ambassadors of Austria, France and England; meeting on 
her way Stanislas, king of Poland, and the Emperor Joseph II. ; 
reviewing great armies of various nations within a few hours’ 
distance os Constantinople ;—the attention of all Europe 
was fixed upon this remarkable enterprise of the northern 
Cleopatra; and while, even to our time, it presents many fea- 
tures of high historical interest, and many views still to be un- 
folded by events, the details of a more characteristic and a- 
musing cast afford a fund of reading equally curious and a- 
greeable. In short, the volume combines the pleasantry of 
anecdote with the variety of travel; and the realities of a 
wonderful epoch with much of the air and incidents of a gor- 
geous romance. After travelling 800 leagues in the manner 
which our following notice will illustrate, the Count de Segur 
(the French ambassador*) says—at Moscow, 

‘The empress gave me and everyone who had the pleasure 
to accompany her, a medal, which she had just struck. On 
one side was the profile of Catherine, and the other the map 
of her journey in the Crimea; the Russian inscription inform- 
edus that the epoch was the twenty-fifth year of her reign, 
and that the great journey to which she had consecrated it, 
had been undertaken for the public good.” * * * * * 

“This long and singular journey, which had presented suc- 








*Ofhis father, who was war-minister to Louis XVI. we re- 
collect having heard or read the following very piquant anec- 


dote:—Madame de Fleury sclicited from him the command of 


a regiment for her brother, M. de Montmorency, and not ob- 
taining it, she wrote upon the occasion to M. de Segur—My 
brother does not, then, become acolonel, sir? Ifthe Segurs 
had existed two centuries ago, they would have known that 
it was then more easy for the Montmorencies to be high con- 
stables of France, thanit is now to obtain a regiment.’ M. 
de Segur replied—‘Madam, I have read my history of France, 
and have there found that the Montmorencies have at all 
times been placed as they ought to be.’ 
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cessively the image of an immense gallery, ornamented with 
the most varied and novel pictures, being at length terminat- 
ed, I took leave of the empress, and returned to. Petersburgh 
to resume a diplomatic life, which at tirst appeared rather 
grave and monotonous; it was, in fact, leaving the rapid and 
varied action of romance, for the slow and sober step of histo- 
ry. Having quitted the magic circle, I was no longer to see, 
at each moment, as in our triumphant and romantic journey, 
new objects of surprise; fleets suddenly crvzated, squadrons of 
Cossacks and Tartars coming from the remote parts of Asia, 
illuminated roads, mountains on fire, enchanted palaces, gar- 
dens raised in a night, savage caverns, temples of Diana, de- 
lightful harems, wandering tribes, dromedaries and camels 
wandering through deserts, hospodars of Wallachia, and de- 
throned princes of Caucasus and persecuted Georgia, paying 
homage and addressing their prayers to the Queen of the 
North.” 

But “for uniformity’s sake” it will be better for us to begin 
with the beginning, and carry our readers with us step by 
step (or steppe by steppe if they profer the literal phrase,) o- 
ver the most striking parts, and along with the most curious 
particulars of this expedition. 


“On the 18th of January, 1787,” (says our author), “we 
commenced our journey: the empress took into her carriage 
Mademoiselle Protasoff and the Count Momonoff, who never 
quitted her, the Count Cobentzel,t the Grand Fquerry Na- 
rischkin, and the Grand Chamberlain Schouwaloff. In the 
second carriage were Fitz-Herbert{ and I, with the Counts 
Tchernicheff and d’Anhalt. The cavaleade was composed of 
14 carriages and 184 sledges, with 40 others to be used in 
case of necessity. 560 horses were ready for us at each post. 
The cold rose to seventeen degrees; the road was excellent, 
and our carriages, mounted on a sort of lofty skates, were 
drawn along with such rapidity that they seemed to fly thro’ 
the air. To protect us from the cold, we were wrapped up 
in furs of bear-skin, which we wore over pelisses finer and 
more valuable; we had on our heads caps of sable. With these 
precautions we did not feel the cold, even when it rose to 
twenty or twenty-five degrees. In the houses where we lodz- 
ed, the stoves gave. us reason to fear an excess ofheat rather 
than of cold. At this time of the year, when the days were 
shortest, the sun did not give us light until very late, and, at 
the end of six or seven hours, he dis ared, and the dark- 
est night succeeded. But, in the midst of this darkness, we 
were not left in want of light: at short distances from each 
other, and on both sides of the road, enormous piles of fir, cy- 
press, birch and pine, had been raised, which were set on fire; 
so that we posted through a range of fires more brilliant than 
the rays of day-light: it was thus that the proud empress of 
the North, in the midst of the deepest night, willed and com- 
manded that there should be light.” * * * * * * * 

“On the second day of our journey,” (continues the lively 
narrator,) “I was placed with Mr. Fitz-Herbert in the car- 
riage of the empress. The conversation was lively, gay and 
varied, and did not flag fora moment. Her majesty told us 
that on learning that she was blamed for having permitted a 
captain ofa ship to marry a negro woman, she replied, ‘You 
see that itis the effect of my ambitious views with regard to 
the Turks; I have caused a celebration of the marriage of the 
Russian marine with the Black Sea.’ She delighted in often 
speaking of the barbarism, the effeminancy, and the ignor- 
ance of the Musulmans, and of the stupid life of their sultans, 
whose horizon did not extend beyond the walls of their ha- 
rem. ‘These imbecile despots,’saidshe, ‘weakened by the 
pleasures of the seraglio, ruled over by their ulemas, and cap- 





{The Austrian ambassador: at other times the other am- 
bassadors rode with the empress. 

{The English ambassador, between whom and de Segur the 
utmost cordiality existed. 








tives of their janissaries, can neither think, speak, fight, no: 
administer public affairs; their infancy is. perpetual.” * * 
“Besides political subjects, all the topics which serve t» 
give life to conversation, were successively touched upon an! 
talked of by the empress, naturally, sensibly and cheerfully . 
so that the day appeared very short; and without having ob - 
served the progress we were making, we arrived at Porkoft, 
a remarkable town, where Prince Repnin, governor of the 
province, did the honours of our reception with abundant 
pompousness and vanity. This prince, who had acquire: 
some reputation in the war, had made himselfhated in Po 
Jand by a haughtiness equally insulting to the Poles and to 
their king. One anecdote will sufficiently shew his insolence 
One day, at Warsaw, king Stanislas was present at a theatri- 
cal performance; the first act was over Ww the Russian mi- 
nister arrived at his box. Offended, because he had not bee: 
waited for, he caused the curtain to deop, and the piece to b« 
begun again. In consequence of such insults, a profound ha- 
tred against Russia had become rooted in. the minds of the 
Poles. A proud people may bear to be conquered, but neve: 
to be taunted with their humiliation. Furee may*®vanquish, 
but mildness, justice and generosity can alone produce com- 
plete submission. The Russians were so accustomed to this 
insulting and humiliating deportment in Poland, that M. de 
Stackelberg, who was, however, much more affable and less 
haughty than Priuce Repnin, lived more in the style ofa king 
than in that of an ambassador. It was related to me, that 
the Baronde Thugut, travelling in Poland, and wishing to 
pay his respects to King Stanislas, saw, when he entered the 
audience chamber, a man riehly dressed, surrounded by the 
personages of the court. He advanced towards him, makirg 
the three usual bows. His mistake having been immediately 
remarked, the king was pointed out to him conversing fami- 
liarly in the corner of the room with two or three persons. 
M. de Thugut,rather piqued at tlie repeated pleasantries which 
his mistake gave rise to, took his revenge whimsically e- 
nough. Being admitted in the evening to play cards with the 
monarch and the ambassador, he pretended to make a mis- 
take, and twice threw down a knave instead ofa king. His 
or complaining of this: ‘I beg your pardon,’ exclaimed 
e; [don’t kuow what has come to me to-day; this is the thir’ 
time that I have mistaken aknave for aking.” * *. * 
‘“} think it will not be altogether useless to mention here « 
fact, in itself of no great moment, but which may contribute 
to give a just view of the character of Catherine. One day, 
as I was sitting opposite to her in her carriage, she expressed 
a desire that I would repeat to her some light pieces of poet- 
y which I had composed. The delightful familiarity which 
she permitted to those who travelled with her, the presence 
of her young favourite, the remembrance of those who hai 
preceded him-in her favour, her philosophy, her gaiety, he: 
correspondence with the Prince de Ligne, Voltaire, and Dide- 
rot, having led me to suppose that she would not be shocked 
at a tale of gallantry, I recited one to her which was in trut!: 
a little free and gay, but still sufficiently choice in its expres 
sions to have been well received at Paris by the Duc de Ni- 
vernois, by the Prince de Beauveau, and by ladies whose vir- 
tue equalled their good humour. To my great surprise, I saw 
the laughing traveller suddenly assume the deportment of a 
majestic sovereign. She interrupted me by a question alto- 
gether foreign to the purpose, and ch the subject of con- 
versation. Some minutes afterwards, in order to shew her 
that I understood her iesson, I entreated her attention to a 
piece of verse of a very different kind from the former, and 
to which she lent the most obliging attention: as if desirous 
that her weaknesses should be respected; she took care to co- 
ver them with a veil of decency and dignity. This anecdote 
reminds me of what my brother said, with so much justnes= 
and originality, when speaking of the indulgence permitte:! 
by woman thoroughly virtuous,and the apparent severity o' 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN. 








‘hose who are not quite so perfect. ‘Where virtue reigns,’ 
said he, ‘the shew of nice decorum is useless.’ ”” 

The imperial lesson and the French comment upon it are 
«like nationally charaeteristie. Nice decorum, nevertheless, 

; no bad thing either before sovercigns or lesser people. But 
-¢ proceed With our gay companion; who tells— 

“We amused Dersiies sometimes in the evening, by play- 
1g aw secrétaires by making enigmas, charades, and bouts- 
vuaés. One day Mr. Fitz-Herbert proposed these to me: a- 
iwur, fretto, tembour, note. 1 filled them up thus: 

‘De vingt peuples nombreux Catherine est l’anour: 

Craigneade lattaquer; malheur a quis’y frotte! 

La renommée est son tambour, 
Et Vhistoire son garde-note.” 


Yhis trifle met with great success, and perhaps received more 
praise than, a fine ode would have attracted; at court and on 
». journey this is not extraordinary.” 

The empress, we are informed, resembled Voltaire—“The 
iacst trifling attack wounded her vanity: as she had good 
sense, she affected to laugh; but it was easy to discover that 
‘er mirth was not perfectly unaffected.” . 

“The work of the Abbé Chappe, which she believed to have 
Leen composed by the direction of the Duc de Choiseul, still 
weighed upon her mind, and her self-love was incessantly tor- 
mented by the bitterness of Frederick the Second, who de- 
lighted in epesking with cutting irony of the finances of Ca- 
therine, of her government, of te undisciplined state of her 
troops, of the slavery of her people, and of the want of solid- 
ityin her power. This princess, therefore, in making allu- 
sions to these satirical attacks, very often spoke to us of her 
vast empire by the designation only of her little household: — 
‘What, she would ask, ‘do you think of my little household? — 
Is it not, in truth, becoming furnished and enriched by de- 
grees? I have not much money, but it appears to me that 
what Ihave is well employed.’ At other times, addressing 
herself to me: “Ill bet a wager, Monsieur le Compte, that at 
this moment your fine ladies, your fashionables, and your lite- 
rati at Paris, pity you greatly for having to travel in this coun- 
try of bears, amidst barbarians, and with a tiresome czarina. 
{ respect your learned men, but I love the uncultivated bet- 
ter; for my own part, I only wish to know what is necessary 
for the ment of my little household.’ *Your majesty a- 
rauses yourself at ourexpense,’ I replied: “‘you well know 
that no person in France thinks of you in that manner. Vol- 
taire is a sufficiently brilliant and clear interpreter to your 
eaney ee our opinions and of our sentiments. You should 
rather be sometimes discontented with the species of fear and 

jealousy which the prodigious increase of your little household 
gives tothe greatest powers.’ ‘Yes,’ said she, sometimes 
iaughing, ‘you are not willing that I should drive from my 
neighborhood your children the Turks: you have in them, tru- 
ly, a scholars; they are en who do you honour. 
If you similar neighbors in Piedmont or in Spain, who 
brought you annually plague and famine, and killed or de- 
stroyed every year twenty thousand people, would you find it 
agreeable that 1 should take them under my protection? I 
Believe that then you would indeed treat me asa barbarian.’ 
i had sufficient difficulty in replying upon this point, and ex- 
tricated myself in the best way I could by common-places a- 
bout the maintenance of peace and the conservation of the 


equilibrium of Europe.” 


ie 
FROM THE NEW YORK ALBION. 
CAPTAIN BASIL HALL, R.N. 

Captain Basil Hall was born in the year 1788, and is the 
gon of Sir James Hall, Baronet, late President of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. In 1802 he entered his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, and was upwards of five years on this coast. In 1808 he 
received his first epaulet, and served as a lieutenant upwards 
of six years, three of which were in India. During this lat- 


ter period he twice travelled over the peninsula of Hindostan, | 


traversed a great part of Java, and visited many of the numer- 
ous groups of the oriental Archipelago. : A 
Captain Hall’s love for travelling and observation was in 
the year 1816 further gratified by his appointment to the Lyra, 
ten gun brig, which had been ordered to accompany the -Alceste 
frigate with the Embassy to China, under Lord Amherst. 
During his lordship’s stay at Canton the two vessels visited 
the Loochoo islands, and Captain Hall, on his return to Eng- 
land, published his well known and excellent work on that 
group. Towards the close of 1817 the Lords of the Admiralty 
testified their approbation of Captain Hall’s services, by ad- 
yancing him to the rank of post captain on the occasion of the 
Lyra being paid off. . . 
in 1820, having obtained the command of his Majesty’s ship 
C , of 23 guns, Capt. H. was ordered to the South Amer- 
‘ean station, where he remained until 1823. It was in this 
situation that he became more particularly known to the A- 
merican navigators of that part of the world. At the period 
alluded to, the whole of that country was ina state of great 
confusion and disorder—the Spanish power was not extinct— 
in fact, the war raged in many parts with unmitigated fury, 
and required all the energy rt» activity of the commanders 
of the neutral squadrons to rve their respective flags 
from the hostile assaults of the bell nts. It is most gratify- 
ing to say, that on all occasions of difficulty, Capt. Hall sup- 
the honour and interests of his country as became a 


ritish officer. Nay, more, so satisfied was every foreigner’ 


u that coast of Capt. Hall’s judgment and integrity, that 
Secneies the sole arbiter in dis tes in which British sub- 
jects were no way concerned, They preferred leaving their 


differences to the prompt decision of an unprejudiced and in- 


telligent officer, rather than to the slow and imperfect courts 
of — in the disorganised state of the country at that 
period. ; 

Of the most enlarged and liberal mind, Captain Hall re- 
stricted not the powerful protection of the British flag to the 
exclusive use of the subjects of hisown country. Unprotect- 
ed strangers of any nation never invoked his aid in vain. To 
the Americans it has always been understood he was partic- 
ularly kind and courteous, and it has recently been stated that 
upon one occasion, when Capt. Ridgely of the United States 
ship Constellation, then on that station, found it necessary to 
proceed from one i of the coast to another, he requested 
Capt. Hall to use his personal influence in settling a serious 
nee between the crew and commender ofan American 
ship. 

During his term of three years’ service on-the South Amer- 
ican station, Capt. Hall visited Brazil and Buenos Ayres on 
the east, and the whole coast from Conception to California 
on the west, when he collected the materials for publishing 
his work, so extensively and deservedly known, on that inter- 
esting portion of the western ae 

Besides the works already alluded to, Captain Hall has 
written various papers in the Philosophical Transactions and 
other Journals; on the Geology of the Cape of Good Hope, on 
a Comet discovered at Valparaiso, and on the Chain Cable, &c. 
—also, the three first volumes of that new and popular work, 
Canstable’s Miscellany. The first article in the last Qarterly 
Review is also, we suspect, from the pen of this officer. 

Captain Hall married, in 1825, Miss Hunter, daughter of 
Sir John Hunter, Consul General in Spain, who, we are plea- 


sed to learn, intends to accompany her husband during the en- | P° 


tire tour of the U. States and the Canadas. 

There is another curious cireumstance attached to Captain 
Hall’s history. His mother, Lady Helen Hall, daughter of the 
Earl of Selkirk, was actually in the house at St. Mary’s Isle 
and sitting at the tea-table when the place was surrounded 
by the crew of Paul Jones’ ship, and she remembers distinct- 
y the whole particulars, and the delicacy with which the la- 

ies were treated by Paul’s officers. Itis well known that Paul 
Jones bought up, with his own money, the whole of the plate 
which was taken away, and sent it back to Lady Selkirk. It 
was not,however, till upwards of twelve years afterwards that 
the boxes reached the Isle; and upon opening them a curious 
proof was afforded that they had never once been touched, for 
at the bottoin of the teapot which had been on the table ‘at the 
time, there was found a hard mass of dried leaves, just as 
they had been at the moment the plate was carried away. 


ee 
FROM THE MONTHLY AND EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 


Oh! what is pleasure, in whose chase 
Life's one brief day is made a race 
Of vanity and lightness? 
A star, to gaze on whose bright crown, 
We wait until the sun goes down, 
And find, when it has o’er us shone, 
No warmth in all its brightness. 


And what is Friendship? That false flow'r 
Which mereen its leaves at daylight’s hour, 
And closes them at eve; 
Opening its petals to the light, 
Sweet-breathing while the sun shines bright, 
But shut to those who, ’midst the night 
Of doubt and darkness, grieve. 


And what is Fame? the smile that slays, 
The cup in which sweet poison plays; 
At best, the flowery wreath, 
That's twined around the victim’s head, 
When, ’midst sweet flow’rs around it sprecd, 
And harps and timbrels sounds, 'tis led 
Melodiously, to death. 


And what argITopes? Gay butterflies 
That on the breath of fancy rise, 
Where’er the sun-beam lures tiem; 
For ever, ever on the wi.g, 
Mocking our faint steps following, 
And if at last caught, perishing 
In the grasp that secures them. 


And our Affections, what are they? 
Oh! blossoms smiling on the spray, 
All beauty, and all sweetness; 
But which the cankers may lay bare, 
Or rude hands from the branches tear, 
Or blighting winds leave withering there, 
Sad types of morial fleetness. 


And what is Life itself! A sail 

With sometimes an auspicious gale, 
And some bright sunbeams round it, 

But oft’ner amidst the tempest cast, 

The low’ring sky, the howling blast, 

And ’welim’d beneath the wave at last, 
Where never plummet sounded. 
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} RUSSIA. 
Two very interesting books of Travels in the Russian Em- 
pire, are reviewed in the last number of the London Quar- 
terly—The following picture drawn by the reviewer in end- 





Russian Government: 


“We cannot conclude without saying that the perusal of 
these two works, from the pens of two apparently impartia! 
and dispassionate men, who have no grievances to complain 
of, no favour to ask or expect, and, in short, no other objects 
in view than the promulgation of truth, (always excepting 
that little share of vanity whieh attaches more or less to au- 
thorship,) must, we think, leave on the mind of the dispas- 
sionate reader, an impression eminently favourable to the 
character of the Russian government. So little does there 
appear of the exercise of what Englishmen think of, when 
they hear the mention of despotic power—jealousy, and unne- 
cessary interference in private concerns—that on thwcon- 
trary, a spirit of forbearance, of kindness and consideration, 
is every where manifested towards those who have sought 
—_ under the imperial crown—whether it be to those 

ordes of barbarians which, in thousands and tens of thous- 
ands, have intruded themselves, most inconveniently some- 
times, into parts of the Russian territory, already inhabited 
by Russian subjects, or ‘to those restless and infatuated be- 
ings, whom disordered imaginations concerning points of re- 
ligion, would not permit to remain quiet in more civilized 
countries.” 
“The government of Russia is no doubt gn and des- 
tic, but, in Denmark, where the subjects are almost pro- 
verbially happy, the despotism is a mitigated and a mild one. 
It is one also in which the abuse of power carries with it its 
own corrective. Much unquestionably depends upon the per- 
sonal character of the sovereign; but he cannot, if so inclined, 
long play the tyrant with impunity. A Russian of high rank 
being present at a conversation in England, which turned 
upon the urceremonious manner in which they get rid of an 
obnoxious autocrat in Russia, is said to have sottovoce observ- 
ed—‘It is very natural for you to disapprove of it; but we con- 
sider it as our Magna Charta.’? Russia has shown, indeed, that 
she has no wish, like the two great Mahomedan states of Tur- 
key and Persia, to keep her subjects in a state of hopeless 
slavery and stupid ignorance; she is, on the contrary, pro- 
ceeding, with a rapidity that could hardly be expected, te 
alleviate, with the view of eventually abolishing, the one-— 
and, with a liberality almost unexampled, to afford the means 
of enlightening the other, by the endowing of free schools 
for the children of the poorer citizens and the military, in 
every city and town throughout the empire—while excellent 
seminaries for the higher classes, at which the superior 
branches of education may be had at a trifling cost, are also 
to be found every where encouraged and protected by the 
government. The spiritual schoojs, as Mr. Henderson calls 
those for the education of the clergy, are perhaps too nume- 
rous and educate too many students. The papas, or parish 
priests, are miserably poor, and the number of churches is 
far beyond what can be required for the purposes of religion. 
It can scarcely be necessary, for instance, that a town of 
twenty or thirty thousand inhabitants, not half of thein Rus- 
sians, should have fifty or sixty churches, and yet such is the 
case. There is nothing, perhaps, more detrimental to the 
eause of true religion than to see its ministers degraded in 
their circumstances below the bulk of their fellow-citizens, 
whom it is their office to instruct. The same remark as to 
numbers may be applied to the — schools, as means for 
recruiting the army. In fact, the church and the army of 
Russia absorb a far larger portion of the population than 
sound policy would seem to warrant; and the stop which has 
been put to General Aratcheef’s plans of military coloniza- 
tion would appear to show, that—in regard to one of these 
departments, at least—the imperial government have per- 
ccived, and are anxious to amend the evil.” 

—— ‘ 

The following is a programme of the intended procession 
at Stratford-on-Avon, to celebrate the birth-day of Shake- 
speare: The Royal Standard of England—full military band; 
St. George on horseback, in armour, and bearing the ancient 
sword now remaining in the corporation armoury, which has 
been used for similar purposes since the period of Edward the 
Third—St. George’s dent, borne by his Esquire, also on 
horseback—the Banner of the Borcugh—Melpomene, the 
Tragic Muse, ina car, drawn by four fiends—King Lear; Ed- 
gar (as Mad Tom;) Richard the Third; Prince of Wales.— 
Macbeth; three Witches surrounding the Burning Cauldron, 
with the music; Banquo (as Ghost.) —Faulconbridge, Cardi- 
nal (in King John.) —Othello: lago.—Hamlet; Ghost; Grave- 
Diggers; with the song.—Romeo, Juliet, Friar Lawrence. 
Banner of Shakespeare’s Arms.—Thalia, the Comic Muse, in 
a car drawn by four satyrs.—Caliban, Trinculo, Ariel, Pros- 
pero, Shepherd, Antolicus (in the Winter’s Tale.) Androy, 
Touchstone.—Oberon, King; Titania, Queen (in a car, drawn 
by Puck and fairies,) Bottom, with the head of an ass.—Shy- 
lock; Portia, (as Dr. of Laws.)—Sir John Falstaff, Mrs. Ford, 
Mrs. Page.—Henry the Fifth, Pistol —Union Flag.—Band.—- 
The Committee of the Shakespearian Club, two-abreast.—. 
The Banner of the Club.—Members two abreast.—Banners 


Idiots and Madmen.—Herein seems to be the difference be- | announcing their respective plays to be borne by youths in 
tween idiots and madmen, that madmen put wrong ideas to- | fancy dresses. 


gether, and somake wrong propositions, but argue and rea- 








son right from them: but idiots make very few or no proposi-| Men of the noblest dispositions think themselves happiest 


tions, and reason scarce at all.—Locke. 


when others share with them in their happiness. —Bish. Taylor. 


ing his remarks, is not unfavorable to the character of the 
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REUNION OF A NOSE. 

The journals having very generally published the account 
ef a French Surgeon having restored, after the Taliscotian 
method, to an individual, his nose, which had been lost in the 
Russian campaign, for the information of those who may be 
in any danger of losing a prominent feature, we give the fol- 
fowing from one of the best German journals of the day:— 


An unfortunate tailor, by the name of Gruzlewski, seated 
himself in a window, one wing of which he had opened. A 
sudden and violent gust of wind shut it with considerable 
foree, and a part of the glass which was broken carried off a 
ereat portion of the man’s nose. The separated piece was 
about the length of a finger, and the whole breadthof the 
nose. It fell from the second story of the house into the 
street. The circumstance occurred about seven o’clock in 
the evening. A surgeon was immediately sent for, and he 
was satisfied with merely applyinga plaster. Another sur- 
geon, however, was ommindies hours after the accident. 
He sought for the nose with a candle in the street, and pla- 
ced it in its naturalsituation. Ina few days it had united, 
and regained its warmth and sensibility. The only mark of 
the accident which remains perceptible is a small, narrow, 
red scar. . 

It is observed, that the magistrate would testify the truth 
of this relation, if it were considered necessary. ~ 

A similar case is also recorded in the same journal, in 
which complete union took place, where the nose had been 
entirely separated. (Journal der Chirurgie und Augen-Heil- 
hande, von Grare, and Warner; band 7, heft 4.) 

TE 
FROM AN OCTAGENARIAN. 
SHERIDAN. 

Mr. Moore is mistaken in stating that Sheridan was in the 
habit of manufacturing puns and other witty sayings before he 
went into company; and that he generally remained silent un- 
til a proper opportunity offered for leiting off a good thing. — 
‘That he and other celebrated wits may have occasionally done 
so, isnot improbable; but that such was Sheridan’s practice, 
no one who knew him intimately can for a moment allow. 
Had the learned biographer in question given the least consid- 
eration to his practical jokes upon those tradesmen and others 
whowere in the habit of dunning him, he would perceive that 
Mr. Sheridan’s invention was never af @ stand; for, on such oc- 
casions, instead of paying, he generally contrived to obtain lon- 
ger time and to run more deeply into their debt: those who 
came to shear went home shorn. But there are a thousand 
proofs on record that, like light produced by fire-boxes now in 
vogue, Sheridan’s wit was instantaneous and vivid. A few 
‘ef these brilliant flashes, as they occur to the writer’s mind, 
shall here be displayed, the reader bearing in mind that such 
only shall be set down as are not mentioned by other authors, 
pr which, having appeared, have not been attributed to him by 
them. 

Mr. Whitbread, one evening at Brooks’, talked loudly and 
Yargely against the Ministers for laying what was called the 
war tax upon malt; every one present of course concurred with 
him in opinion; but Sheridan could not resist the gratification 
ef ahit against the brewer himself. He took out his pencil and 
wrote upon the back of a letter the following lines, which he 
handed to Mr. Whitbread across the table:— 


“They've raised the price of table drink, 
What is the reason, do you think? 

The tax on maut’s the cause, I hear;— 
But what has matt to do with seer?” 


Being on a parliamentary committee, he one day entered the 
room as the members were seated and ready to recommence 
business. Perceiving noempty seat, he bowed; and looking 
round the table with a droll expression of countenance, said, 
“will any gentleman move that I may take the chair?” 

Looking over ‘a number of The Quarterly Review, one day at 

Brooks’, soon after its first appearance, he said, in reply to a 
gentleman who observed that the editor, Mr. Gifford, had 
boasted of his power of conferring and distributing literary rep- 
utation. ‘‘Very likely: and in the present instance I think he 
has done it so profusely as to have left none for himself.” 
_ Soon after the Irish Members were admitted into the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, at the Union of 1801, one of them, in 
the midst of his maiden harangue, and in the national warmth 
of his heart, thus addressed the chair: “And now my dear Mr. 
Speaker,” &c. which created a loud Jaugh from all parts of 
the house. As soon as their mirth had subsided, Mr. Sheridan 
gave it another fillip by observing, “that the honourable mem- 
ber was perfectly in order; for, thanks to the Ministers now- 
a-days, every thing is dear.” 

The hon. Mr. S—, having finished a tragedy, sent it to She- 
ridan, with a note, requesting an early opinion, and offering 
it for performance at Drury-lane. ‘The manager looked over 
the manuscript, but seeing nothing fit for representation, laid 
iton the table before the noble author,who called two days af- 
ter, without saying a word. ‘Well, now dear Sheridan,” said 
the dramatist, “what do you think of it? My friend Cumber- 
tand has promised me a prologue; and I dare say, for the in- 
terest of the theatre, you will have no objection to supply me 
with an epilogue?” ‘rust me, my dear sir,” replied Sheridan 
drily, and shaking his head, “it will never come to that, de- 
pend on’t.” 

A friend having pointed out to Mr. Sheridan that Lord 
Kenyon had fallen asleep at the first representation of Pizarro, 
and that, too, in the midst of Rolla’s fine speech to the Peru- 
yvian soldiers, the dramatist feltrather mortified; but instant- 
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ly recovering his usual good humor, he said, ‘‘Ah! poor man! 
let him sleep: he thinks he ison the Bench.” 

A rich member of the lower house, but exceedingly penuri- 
ous, having one dey descanted for half-an-hour, at the Cocoa 
Tree, on the éxcellent quality and cheapness of a waistcoat, 
which, after much baiting, he had just bought at a tailor’s 
shop in the Strand, and which he was exhibiting in triumph 
to the gentlemen present, concluded by praising the high per- 
fection of the Manchester manufactures, and saying, “Can 
any thing be more reasonable? Can any one conceive how 
they let me have it so cheap?”—“Very easily,” replied Sheri- 
dan, raising his head from a newspaper, and heartily tired of 
being bored by such a subject,“they took you for one of the 
trade, and sold it to you wholesale.” 

The Prince of Walesa, one day, at Brooks’ expatiating on 
that beantiful but far-fetched idea of Darwin’s, that “the rea- 
son of the bosom of a beautiful woman being the object ef 
such exquisite delight for man to look upon, arises trom the 
first pleasurable sensations of warmth, sustenance, and re- 
pose, which he derives therefrom in his infaney.” Sheridan re- 
plied, “Truly hath it been said, that here is but one step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. All children who are brought 
up by hand must derive their pleasurable sensations from a very 
different source; yet I believe no one ever heard of any such, 
when arrived at manhood, evineing any very rapturous Cr ama- 
tory emotions at the sight of a weoden spoon!” ‘This very 
clever exposure of an ingenious absurdity was received by his 
Royal Elighness, Mr. Fox, and every other gentleman present, 
with greateclat. It was a fine elucidation of the folly of tak- 
ing for granted every opinion which may be broached under 
the sanction ofa great name. 

Mr. Sheridan met with a few hard rubs himself, however; 
one or two of which it may not be unentertaining to mention. 

He was endeavoring to compliment (vulgo, to gammmon) a 
city tailor out of a new suit of clothes, by promising him half 
a dozen similar orders every year—‘You are an excellent 
eut, my friend,” said Sheridan, ‘“‘and you beat our snips of 
the West-end, hollow; why don’t you push ysur thimble a- 
mongst us? Pll recommend you every where: upon my honor, 
your work gives you infinite credit.” “Yes,” replied Twist, 
“IT always take care that my work gives long credit, but the 
wearers iGady money.” 

The following retort was exceedingly severe; indeed, so 
much so, that Mr. Sheridan never forgot nor forgave its au- 
thor, Horne Tooke. It is best to relate the anecdcte in the 
latter getleman’s own words: ‘Shortly after I had published 
my Two Pairs of Portraits of Two Fathers and Two Sons,those 
of Earl Chatham and Mr. Pitt, of Lord Holland and Mr. Fox, 
I met Sheridan, who said, witha saucy, satirical air, ‘So, 
sir! you are the Reverend Gentleman, I am told, who some~- 
times amuses himself in drawing portraits..—‘Yes, sir, I re- 
plied, I am that gentleman; and if you will do me the favor of 
sitting to me for your’s, I promise you I will take itso faithful- 
ly, that even you yourseli shall shudder at it. 

a 
PROM “BELL’S LIFE IN LONDON.” 


THE FIRST OF APRIL. 

Srr—As I know many of your readers “love fun,” in the 
hopes that I may contribute to the frolics of the day, and af- 
ford some useful hints to the admirers of practical jokes, I 
are you a short sketch of my own sport on the first of April 

ast:— 

Got up early, and placed a large basin of cold water close 
to my wife’s side of the bed, laid down on the hear hrug, and 
screamed ten thousand murders. Poor Betsey seeing me, as 
she thought, in dreadful agony, jumped out to my assistance, 
when popping both her feet into the basin in her alarm, she 
overturned the unexpected bath, slipped on her back, and 
was completely soused. Scrambled up laughing, and ran out 
erying “April fool.” Rushed up stairs, and calling the cook, 
told her her mistress was in a fit, and desired her to go to her 
assistance. Down ran cooky, en chemise, and rushing into the 
room, received the empty basin full in her face, intended as 
the “retort courteous” for me. Her nose was split, the basin 
broke, and I had to pay the doctor’s bill; but then Ihad m 
joke. Went into the parlour, and:eeing my brother’s boots 
at the fire, dropped an egg in each. Was delighted to see 
him crack them both, and draw out his feet covered with the 
em Laughed heartily, and exclaimed, “April fool.” Threw 

is boot at my head, but ducking, the iron heel smashed a 
a pier glass. ‘Who’s the fool,” cries Jem. Heated the han- 
dle of the poker and told Molly to stir the fire. In ecstacies, 
at seeing her drop it with about four inches of the skin off 
her fingers. Unfortunately, it fell on a valuable china plate 
filled with toast—the former was broken and the latter spoil- 
ed, but then it was the first of April. Looked demure when 
my wife came to breakfast. Said nothing, but thought it was 
d—d bad. Took another cup and complained, when Betsey 
consoled me by observing that it was the first of April, aid 
she thought a little jalap would do me good. Didn’t relish 
such jokes. Heard an old Irish woman crying mackerel—call- 
ed her several times. Highly amused to see her turn round 
and scream “coming.” ‘Twigged me at last, and flung her 
pattern at the window, to the detriment of two squares.— 
Wrote a note to Alderman Gobble to dine with his friend 
Thompson, who I knew was in the country. Gobble took the 
bait, but unfortunately, finding Thompson abroad, he just 
‘dropped in” upon me at dinner time, and nearly devoured a 
whole dish of smelts, which I had got as a treat for self and || 
rib. Met Mrs. Williams. Asked if she had heard of her 
son’s accident. 
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of heaven!” she shrieked with increasing alarm. “ is walk” 
ing stick,” said I, and trotted.on ina roar of laughter; but 
not noticing where I was going, stepped into a milk pail, te 
the great injury of my black silk stockings, as we!l as to the 
annoyance of the vender, who called me all the fools sh: 
could lay her tongue to. Went into Baston’s, called for a ba- 
sin of soup; drank it, emptied the ink bottles into the basi. 
and then asked the weiter how he could bring me such stuu 
He begged pardon, and I left him to find out his misteke- 
Sent my son with a bottle to Apotheearies’ Hall for sixpenn 
worth of pigeon’s milk. Came back in half ap hour, and sai? 
they had none made. “Where’s the sixpence,” said I, “i spen' 
it in orang:s,” said the young rogue, and had the grin of me 
Brushed into my neighbour’s, and told him I was sure thers 
was afire in his house. Dreadfully alarmed, he, ran inte eve- 
ry room on the premises, but returned wi h an assurance thot 
Twas mi-taken. Called him “April Fool,” and bid him look 
in the kitchen. Sent Mo ly to Spital-square to sce a master 
silk weaver roasted. Came back in a hurry, and said he was 
only “in a stew.” Vexed wits Alderman Gobble about the 
smelts Asked him to take a glass of Madeira, and acciden 
tally, o> purpose, pouredhim out a glass of vinegar. Burs! 
into a snort of laughter to see his wry face. My own wine 
went the wrong way, and I was nearly choked. Filed 2 
blind nut with cayenne pepper, and gave it my wife to crack. 
Had hera second time. I thought she would have spit out 
her eye tecth in getting rid of its effects. Knew my brother 
was going out to anevening party, and had soaped the soles 
of his shoes. Was delighted to hear him come hump down 
on his crupper over head Went up to have my laugh, andé 
found h'm erying with a sprained ancle. Run down to send 
for a doctor, but nobody would go, believing I only meant te 
make them “April fool.” Went myself, and came back wit! 
Dr. Bolus. Found a cat tied by the tail to the knocker, kick 
ing up 2 precious clatter. Could'’nt go near forfear of my 
eyes. At last, she worked the skin off her tail, and bolted— 
Cook opened the door, all consternation. Scrambled up stairs 
to my brother’s room, with Bolus at be heels, but he was no* 
there. Came ranning down again; trad on some peas which 
my son Jack had plac-d to overturn the maids, was launched 
forward like a seventy-four, and rose majestically with all 
the skin off my back. Limped into the drawing room, and 
found my brother had only been gammoning. Made a virtue 
of necessity, and laughed with tears in my eyes, and pains in 
my bones. Notdone yet. Sent cook to the linen-draper: 
for two yards of ell wide pack thread. Came back and saic, 
“they an’t got none so narrow.” Had another hearty laugh; 
but changed my tone on old dripping coming back and saying 
she had left the door ajar while she was gone for the ell-wide 
pack-thread, and some fool or other had walked off with my, 
great coat, and Alderman Gobble’s hat. No such fool, eith- 
er, thought I. Wanted to get rid of Gobble, and told Jack to 
tell Tom to get some one to come and say that his mother was 
dead. The news came, but Gobble took it very eusy. “I 
know it,” said he, “fur I was at her funeral when I was four- 
teen. Nogo,” and hehad the smile in his favour. Deter. 
mine? to be even with him, and after supper filed the kettle 
with gin, and put a bottle of the same on the table. Swore it 
was fine strong spirit, and tried in vain to weaken it with wa- 
ter from the kettle. Got blind drunk, played the devil with 
the Turkey carpet, and I was obliged to send him home in & 
coach. Slippe slyly up stairs, while my wife was gone to see 
allright in the kitchen, and made “apple pie” with the shee’ 
by turning it up half way with the tail towards the head— 
Thought I should have died of laughing to see her getting in. 
Called me an old booby, and got out to make the bed again— 
Put out the candle and got in myself, but found to my great 
dismay, that there were two sorts of bed-pies, for Betty had 
actually placed a large dish of hare-pies under the clothes, in- 
to which I jumped, but was very well content, in the end, to 
find it was nothing worse. 
Yours, &c. AN OLD JOKER. 
a 
Sweden -—The speech of the king of Sweden on opening the 
Storthing of Norway, and the answer of the President, are 


Y | published in the London papers. They afford gratifying evi- 


dences that public prosperity has advanced with rapidity un- 
der the mild government of the present monarch. The con- 
dition of the people has been ameliorated, and liberty been 
better diffised than formerly. Education is attended to, and 
internal improvements have made considerable progress.— 
This state of things is gratifying, when contrasted with the 
absolute sway, so uncongenial to the welfare of the people in 


general, which once prevailed in this monarchy. 





A gentleman having a remarkable long visage, was one day 


riding by the school, at the gate of which he overheard young 
Sheridan say to another lad, ‘That gentleman’s face is lonz 
er than his life.” 
servation, the man turued his horse’s head and requested an 
explanation. “Sir,” said the boy, “I meant no offence in the 
world; but I have read in the bible at school, that a man’s life 
is but a span, and I am sure your face is double that length.”’ 
The gentleman could not help laughing, and he threw the lad 
a sixpence for his wit. 


Struck by the strangeness of this rude ob- 


Sickness.—Sickness is a sort of early old age; it teaches ys 


a diffidence in our earthly state, and eo poh us with 
thoughts ofa future, better than a thousan 


volumes of phi- 


osophers and divines. It gives so warning a concussion to 


those props ofour vanity, our strength, and youth, that we 
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‘Good God! no,” said she, in great alarm— | think of fortifying ourselves within when there is so little de- 
“what is it?” “Ele has broke———” “Broke what? in the name ! pendance on our outworks.— Pope. 
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ALICE FORD; 
OR, THE DAYS OF QUEEN MARY. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


“Close the book, Alice,” said a venerable gray-headed old 
tian to his daughter, who sat beside him on a low stool read- 
ing aloud; “‘it is getting dark; I feel weary: we will have our 
customary meal, and then to bed.” 


His daughter rose immediately; and first carefully deposit- 


ing the large and thickly bound volume, with its massy clasps, | in Rastcheap, for her own cottage seemed utterly forlorn and 
in a box which stood in one corner of the room, she set about | destitute, deprived of the presence of her kind parent. The 


making the desired arrangement. 


The small cottage occupied by Stephen Ford and his daugh-| feelings of Alice; but she strove to endure it, as she knew that 


ier, was Situated in a retired lane, not far from the then royal 


forest of Etting. Its owner had, by early industry, obtained | his prison. 


a sufficient competence to enable him to pass his old age in 


comfort. He was a widower, left with two children, a son| butlittle. Though evidently grieved at the misfortune that 
and adaughter. Alice was justseventeen, and the joy and] had befallen her kinsman, she was too fearful of being brought 


delight of her father. To her feminine skill and neatness 
their humble abode owed much of its present inviting appear- 
ance. Clean rushes were spread over the floor; and the table, 
the chairs, and particularly her father’s large high-backed 
one, all of oak, shone with the highest polish that good house- 
wifery could give. The walls were, indeed, blackened with 
the smoke, as there was no chimney; for chimneys were a lux- 
vry at that time, possessed by few houses, except those of a 
very superior description. A sinall, but well arranged gar- 
den, lay behind the dwelling, cultivated by Stephen Ford him- 


self, and in which Alice spent many of her leisure hours,| ed with him, they laughed at her anxiety, and bade her be- 


tending the plants and flowers that were uuder her especial 
care. 

Alice quickly prepared the meal for her father's supper, 
and the old man sat down to partake of it. 

‘How long is it, my child,” said he, “since J had the good 
fortune to be of service to the Lord Fortescue, when his horse 
stumbled and threw him, during a hunt in the forest hard by?” 

“Nearly four months, father,” replied Alice, with a slight 
tremor in her voice, and a heightened color on her face, which 
she turned aside to conceal. 

‘‘Methinks he has been much a stranger here of late,” said 
the old man; ‘I miss his cheerful voice and kind manner;but 
one who stands so well at court cannot be expected to think 
much of us humble ones; and yet I wrong him, for since I first 
knew him, he has been ever considerate and condescending.” 

“You say truly, father,” rejoined Alice; “he always speaks 
ofthe service you rendered him with gratitude.” 

“Tush, girl!’ interrupted her father, ‘mention it not; twas 
but a trifle. He isa ee Te and a noble; and I pray Hea- 
ven to bless him, and guard him in these strange and perilous 
times. 

“Amen!” said Alice, fervenily; and she arose from her seat 
io hide her emotion and her tears. She had scarcely done 
so, when they were interrupted by a slight knocking at the 
cottage door, which had been closed for the night. 

. “Open the door, Alice,” said Stephen Ford; “it may be our 
neighbor Ambrose has fallen ill again, and his wife needs our 
assistance.”’ ‘ 

Alice. withdrew the bolt, and immediately two strange and 
ferocious looking men rushed in, and, in tones which made A- 
lice tremble, demanded of the old man if his name were Ste- 
phen Ford, and if he had.a son apprenticed to learn the cratt 
of a gold-beater, in the city of London? * 

“In truth have I,” said Ford; ‘-and a dutiful and kind son 
he is, what know ye of him?” and he looked at them with sur- 
prise, mingled with dislike, as he gazed on their ruffianly ap- 
pearance. 

“Of that anon,” said one of the men, in :n insolent tone; 
*‘but I arrest you as my prisoner, under warrant from his revy- 
erence, Bishop Bonner, and you must with ine to London 
forthwith.” 

A Youd shrick burst from the lips of Alice, and she threw her 
arms round her father, as if to detain him. 

“This is sad news, my girl,” he said, looking fondly on her: 
‘‘but Heaven’s will be done: tell me only, I pray you, the rea- 
son of my arrest—and of ny son—what of hin? 

“Could we have found him, we had not come after you,” 
said the old man: “he has spoken against the Papal Faith, and 
Jenied the doctrine of the real presence, in an argument which 
he held with the most holy father Clement: and as he has 

— you are ordered to be committed to prison in his 
stead.” : 

“Now, Heaven be praised, that I can suiler for my son!” 
>1id the oldman, ‘and preserve my imprudent boy from the mal- 
ice of his enemies. Fear not, my child: I have committed no 

offence, and shall, no doubt, be speedily set at liberty.” 

“J will not part from you, father,” said Alice, in an ag my 

of tears; “I will go with you to prison.” 

“It may not be,” replied her father; “and would but acd to 
my present sorrow. Youcan, however, be near, and abide 
jor the time with your cousin in’ Eastcheap, where you will 
hear tidings of what befals me more speedily; our neighbour 
Ambrose will gladly be your guide thither.” 

This was said in a low tone, apart, to Alice. 

“Come!” cried one of the men, in an impatient tone; “time 
wears; we might have been half-way to London by this time.” 
‘1 am ready,” answered Ford, advancing toward them, 


“Yet one moment,” interrupted Alice; and, regardless of| ble birth; and, but for my afflictions and utter helplessness, | 
their ce, she threw herself at her futher’s feet, and im-| had not intruded myself thus upon your presence this day: let 
is blesei 


plored his 


‘May heaven’s blessing be ever on thee!” said the old man, 


“and may we meet again in happiness!” So saying, he rais- 
ed her from the ground, and tenderly kissing her cheek, ex- 
horted her to exert her fortitude in this trial which had come | see, it is nearly dark—where is your present abode?” 
upon her, and to pray to the Disposer of all events that he 
would be their guide, and console and deliver them safely out 
of this trouble. He then gave himself up to the care of the 
men sent to seize him; 
door close upon her father, which she, in her grief and fear, 
believed he would never enter again. 
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Alice, with a bitter sigh, saw the 
The next day saw Alice an inmate of her cousin’s house 


noise and bustle of the town ill accorded with the melancholy 
she was near her father, and could gaze even on the walls of 


Her cousin was a person of whom she had previously seen 


into trouble herself to take any active steps to serve him— 
Thus, although Alice had a home, she had none to advise or 
console her. “IfI could but be with my dear father, thought 
she, “I should feel more happy. He has been used to my at- 
tentions: they would comfort him, and render his imprison- 
ment less irksome. I will make the attempt: they will not 
be so inhuman as to deny me.” Alice, however, was mista- 
ken. Several times she presented herself before the jailer, 
and begged fo entrance only to see her father, but was stern- 
ly refused; and when she prayed them to tell her how it far- 


gone. 
‘One more trial,” said Alice, ‘‘and may heaven prosper it; 
if that fail me, I must submit;” and she wept bitterly. 

The mansion of the Lord Fortescue stood. near the site 
of what isnow Charing Cross, but which was then little bet- 
ter than a village, and its back window possessed an uniterrupt- 
ed view of the Thames, and of the fields and country on the op- 
posite side of the river. Lord Fortescue was intently watching 
the first approach of ari autumn twilight over the fair pros- 
pect before him, when one of his domestics entered, and in- 
formed him that a female was waiting in the outer hall, who 
prayed to see him on urgent business. 

“Admit her,”’ said Lord Fortescue; “I will see her here.” 


The domestic obeyed, ond re-entered almost immediately, 
followed by a woman whose face was closely shrouded in a 
large wimple. ‘The servant retired upon a sign from his mas- 
ter, and Lord Eortescue advanced toward the female. 
“What want you with me, my good woman?” 
“Help!” said Alice; for it was she who had thus ventured; 
and she partly removed her wimple, and disclosed a face, love- 
ly indeed, but extremely pale, while her whole frame seemed 
to shake with the agitation she experienced. Lord Fortes- 
cue started in surprise, evidently mingled with pleasure; for 
his ha brightened, and the flush of joy mounted even to his 
temples. 
“You here!” he exclaimed, “This is happiness I could not 
have hoped for; and how fares it with your good father, to 
whom I owe so much?” 
“Alas! alas!’ answered Alice; bursting into tears, “it is of 
him I would speak to you: he is a prisoner by order of Bishop 
Bonner, though innocent of offence, for my brother’s sake, 
who has fled from their malice, having spoken, I fear, too 
boldly on matters of faith. “They will not let me see my fa- 
ther—I have no friend to aid me—none—but I thought that 
haply you might be induced to use your influence, for my poor 
father’s sake, to permit of my sharing his lot, whatsoever it 
may be.” 
“And why not for your own sake; sweet Alice?” asked Lord 
Fortescue; ‘I would readily use my utmost power to serve 
you; trust me, I have known but little happpiness since we 
last parted;” and he sighed deeply; “but, touching this affair 
of your father’s,” he continued, “I tell you freely, I like it not, 
for Bonner is a wily and insidious priest, high in favour with 
the queen, and full of burning wrath against the faith held by 
your family.” 
“Then heaven alone must be our hope!” said Alice, clasp- 
ing her hands fervently. ‘Nay,’ she added, earnestly, “1 
ay you, my lord, to stir not in this matter of ours. If there 
e somuch of danger belonging to it, peril not your own safe- 
ty, but leave us to our fate.” 
“Vou mistake my meaning utterly, Alice,” replied the young 
nobletaan; “I would but guard you against a hope of your 
good father’s speedy revease. Tdoubt not I shall, without much 
difficulty, be able to gain you admittance to the prison; and 
heaven knows that fear of my own danger does not appal me. 
‘penl, I connot serve him against the power of the papal 
caur ch; yet rest assured, I will leave no means untried to as- 
sist hir., and, if possible, to secure his safety; and then, in 


me, sweet Alice?” and he attempted to take her hand, but she 
instantly withdrew it. 

“O, speak not thus, my lord!’ and, as she spoke, her eye 
glanced on the rich dress of Lord Fortescue, on his embroider- 
ed silk vest, and green velvet mantle, which hung gracefully 
from his shoulders, and formed a striking contrast with the 
simplicity observed in her own attire. “It is not meet fora 
j a maid, like me, to listen to such words from one of no- 





fervently, while the tears rolled down.his furrowed cheeksa;! Alice Ford must not listen to.” 









happier times, will you promise to think more favourably of} made Alice move closer to her father, as though her feeble 


this plead for me; and may you soon meet with alady of your} the matter for which I am brought here, I do deny its justi 





In despite of her efforts to repress them, tears filled her eyes. \ 
“J will talk of this no more now, Alice,” he replied; “but 

She told him. 

“Nay, then, I will guide you thither in safety—for part of 
your way is lonely, and evil may befal you.” 

“It must not be, my lord, grateful though I am for your 
kindness; God will be my protector. Tell me only, I pray you, 
when I may hope to see my father?” 

“The day after to-morrow present yourself at the gate of 
his prison, where before then, I have no doubt, orders will 
have arrived to give you admittance. Is there aught else in 
which I can serve you?” ; 

“I crave nothing more at your hands, my lord.—Alas! ! : 
know nothing of my dear brother, or I would pray your in- 
terest in his behalf.” § 

“J trust, answered Lord Fortescue, ‘that he will have suf- 
ficient prudence to remain concealed; for, were he taken, f 
fear there would be no hope for him.” 

“May heaven grant it!” said Alice; ‘and now, my lord, 
farewell! accept of my grateful thanks; and may the blessing 
of heaven abide with you forever!” 

“Amen, sweet Alice!” said Lord Fortescue, as he affection- 
ately pressed her hand, which she suffered him to retain for @ 
few moments; then closing her wimple, and once more mur- 
muring “farewell!” she quitted his presence. 

Lord Fortescue was an only child, and an orphan. He had 
been most affectionately brought up by his uncle, to whom he 
was firmly attached, and who was now an aged man. It was 
to spare his feelings the shock, which he knew the intimation 
would produce, that Lord Fortescue concealed the preference 
he felt for the reformed doctrines. He was little more than 
twenty, and of a frank and ingenuous disposition. Accident 
introduced him to the presence of Alice Ford, when her unaf- 
fected piety, gentle manners, and retiring loveliness, made a 
deep impression on his young and susceptible heart. Forget- 
ting the difference of theic stations, he spoke to her of his love; 
but Alice, though she felt, alas! that she could not look on 
him with indifference, refused to listen to his suit, for she saw 
the host of evils attendant upon it, and forbade him ever te 
think of her, but in the light of an humble, though grateful, 
friend. It was this disappointment that had occasioned his 
long absence from the cottage previously to the period when 
our little history commences. . 

On the appointed morning, Alice repaired to the prison; and, 
in reply to her question for admittance, received a sullen con- 
sent from the jailer, who led the way along a dark and nar- 
row passage, at the end of which was alow massive door, 
thickly studded with large iron nails. He applied a key, and 
unclosed the door. Alice’s heart beat quick, and her head 
felt dizzy—for she saw her beloved father at one corner of . 
the cell, and she rushed toward him and threw herself inta, 
his arms. Their meeting was indeed a sorrowful one; for 
Alice learned, with dismay, that in two days more, her father 
was to be brought totrial. The venerable man, however, re- 
mained serene under the affliction, and his trust in heaven con+ 
tinued unshaken. He at first vehemently opposed his daugh- 
ter’s wish of remaining in the prison; but when he saw how 
she clung to him, and wept in agony at the bare idea of again 
leaving him, he consented to her stay, and blessed heaven for 
granting him the affection and dutiful attentions of his child. 
Neither did he forget to pray for Lord Fortescue, through 
whose friendly aid alone Alice had been enabled to to be with 
him in his imprisonment. 

On the day appointed for his trial, Stephen Ford seemed to 
acquire new vigour. He prayed long and earnestly with A- 
lice; and when the officers entered to conduct him into the 
presence of his judges, he appeared not only resigned, but 
cheerful. Alice followed her father, and trembled when she 
entered the court and looked on the countenances of those 
who were to pronounce hisdoom. The crafty and insidious 
Bonner was seated on the bench in solemn state, accompa- 
nied by two inferior coadjutors in his unholy and unchristian 
proceedings. ‘The old man stood up firm and undauntedly, 
while an indictment was read to the following effect: 

“That lis son, Lionel Ford, had impiously denied the doe- 
trine of the real presence, for which crime he was to have 
been put upon his trial; but that, having escaped trom the 
hands of justice, it had been deemed right and proper that his 
father, Stephen Ford, should be apprehended in his stead, and 
brought into court, toanswer for the unwarrantable and trea 
sonable doctrines held by his son, the said Lionel Ford.” . 

A pause of a few minutes succeeded the reading of the i 
dictment: it was first broken by the prisoner. 

“If my son have erred, I alone am to blame, for from me 
did he receive instruction in his religious faith.” 

“And know ye not the punishment attendant upon the hol- 
ders of such impious tenets?” asked Bonner, in a tone whieh 
































































aid might avail. 
“My faith, and I trust that of my son also, is founded om 
the written word of God,” said the old man, boldly. 
“Wilful and perverted sinner!” replied his judge, “thou 
art not able to distinguish the truth, neither is it for an um 
hallowed tongue, such as thine, to presume to speak slightly 
of mysteries which the spiritual directors of Christ’s flock & 
lone can solve.” ; 
“That be far from me,” said Ford, in a tone of mi 
“neither came I hither to argue against thee; but, t 





own rank, who is worthy to receive vows of affection which “Silence, babbler!” interrupted Bonner; “let the irial | 
? “1 4 


ceed 





















“Stay yet a few moments,” replied the prisoner; “if it be 
he offence urged against me and my son, that we profess to 
be humble followers of, and believers in, the doctrines pro- 
mulgated by the blessed reformers, then are we guilty of that 
which ye do lay to our charge; but that faith will neither 
make us evil men, nor rebellious subjects; and for that which 
ye would try us, we are alone answerable unto our Maker.” 
The judge was here about to rebuke the prisoner harshly; 
but, suddenly, a great noise and bustle were heard at the ex- 
tremity of the court, and a young man rushed hastily past 
ihose who would have opposed his entrance, exclaimi 

“Stop the proceedings! I surrender myself! set my father 
free!” 

At the sound of that well-known voice, Stephen Ford re- 
cognized his son, and he cast on him a look full of parental 
fondness, while Alice burst into tears, and threw herself into 
wis arms. 

““O, my father!” said Lionel, “had I sooner heard of the evil 
‘hat had befallen you for my sake, think ye that I would have 
vemained thus long concealed?” 

‘‘Would that ye had!” said the old man, as he turned aside, 
and the first tears he had shed that day fell from his aged 


eyes, and he murmured to himself—“Alas! so young! and so} ed 


like his sainted mother!” 

‘Lionel Ford!’ said Bonner, as he contemplated the young 
man with malicious satisfaction, ‘ye have this day surren- 
dered unto justice; our holy church, ever merciful, even now 
extends her arms to receive you, if you are willing to re- 
hounece your errcrs, and to abjure those tenets which your 
parent has this day openly proclaimed.” 

“For myself, I have nothing to say,” said Lionel; “but for 
ay father, I would implore your mercy; he has committed no 
offence; let him not be brought to harm for my sake, I entreat 
¥ e.” 

“Speak not of me,” interrupted his father; “my dayson 
earth can be but few; what recks it that they should be a lit- 
tle shortened? On my head,” he continued, addressing Bon- 
ner, “alone let thy judgment fall: I will endure it willingly— 
but spare my son!” 

Any other heart than that of their vindictive judge would 
have been moved to pity at sight of the affecting group be- 
fore him. Alice had thrown herself upon her knees beside 
her father, and held one of his hands closely clasped in both 
of hers; and on the other side of the old man stood Lionel, 
with a pale and saddened countenance, but with a brow and 
lip that told the beholders he would not shrink from suffer- 
ing ina worthy cause. In Bonner’s breast, however, pity had 
net found a dwelling. 

“Speak!” he said; “are ye both willing to put from ye the 
wicked and blasphemous faith which ye have heretofore 
holden, or to receive the pnnishment awarded to all such?” 

“We. will not renounce our faith!” was repeated by both 
father and son, nearly at the same moment. 

“Courage! my dear son,” said Ford; “since hope for thee, 
even, is over, let us be firm; nor, though our lives are at stake, 
deny the true and everlasting doctrines of the gospel!’ 

“Away with the heretics!” said Bonner; ‘What need of 
more? Our ears have been but too long profaned by their 
impiety; let them receive their doom!” 

Reccntiogio, he proceeded to pass sentence upon them; 
which was, “that they should be burned at the stake, as ob- 
’ stinate heretics and enemies of the only true church, in the 
public place of Smithfield, on that very day week.” 

Stephen Ford and his son heard their sentence with calm- 

ness, and were Jed back to prison without a murmur escaping 
trom their lips; examples, as they were, amongst hindreds, 
who, in that time of persecution, rejoiced that they were 
thought worthy to suffer for gospel truth, Alice, ere the sen- 
tence was pronounced, happily lost, for a time, all sense of 
sorrow, and was removed from court in a state of insensibili- 
ty. 
“It is impossible to depict the misery of Lord Fortescue, 
when aware of the cruel sentence which had been pronoune- 
ed onhis humble friends. Vain were all the efforts whiei he 
made to procure a remission of their punishment; yet, at the 
risk. of grieving his beloved uncle, he made frequent visits to 
Stephen Ford and his son, in their darkabode. He could not 
fail of being edified by the resignation which they both dis- 
played; and even Alice seemed to have caught a portion of 
their christian spirit, and to fix her thoughts upon death as 
ihe welcome messenger that should end her sorrows, and 
rive her a blissful re-union with those whom she best loved 
upon earth. The feelings of the father, however, frequently 
struggled for mastery in the breast of Ford, and heavy sighs 
would occasionally break from him, when he looked on the 
calm and youthful face of his son, so soon to suffer a cruel 
death.. He remembered that he had been the cherished child 
»f his mother; and that she had on her death-bed pathetically 
exhorted him to watch over and protect him. 

“And I would have done it,” he exclaimed, ‘with my own 

ife! but heaven willed otherwise.” 

Lord Fortescue had given toher father a solemn promise 
that he would watch over Alice as his own sister, and pre- 
serve her, by every means in his power, from the world’s ig- 
nominy and reproach; so that, with respect to his daughter, 
Stephen Ford felt his anxiety greatly lessened. 

The days allotted to the prisoners previously to the closing 
of their earthly pilgrimage, passed quickly away; and the 
morning appointed for the triumph of their faith, and the 
termination of their sufferings, arrived, alas! too soon for the 
unhappy Alice. Early on that day, Stephen Ford prayed long 
and fervently with his son, that. resignation and patience. 






might be granted to them, and heavenly support afforded. 
The hour for separation was drawing near, and Alice had 
thrown herself at her father’s fee and bogged ofhim to les 
her once again, when the door of their cell was burst open— 
Alice started to her feet— 

“The dreadful time is not yet come!” she said. 

It was Lord Fortescue; his face was pale, and he seemed 
greatly agitated. 

“Are you come to bid usa final farewell, my lord?” said 
the 7 man. “ 
“I bring you good tidings!” he said; “I bring you parpon! 

“Nay, good my lord, pe err!” said Lionel; “no 
don can be given by a relentless judge, like Bonner, to 
of our faith.” 

“I do thank God,” said Lord Fortescue, ‘that his power is 
broken, and that I live to state the heoey truth. Ye are no 
longer prisoners, but free men; behold the proof!”—and he 
drew a sealed packet from his pocket, and ed briefly 
to inform them that Queen Mary had died the day before; 
and that, aware of the unjust sentence passed upon them, he 
had lost no time in hastening to the Princess Elizabeth, now 
queen; and, laying the case before her, had from her procur- 

an order for their free pardon, and release from prison. 
On that very day that was to see them victims at the stake, 
did Ford, with Lionel and Alice, reach their home; and, join- 
ing in prayer, they returned thanks tc that God whose pro- 
tecting hand had preserved and delivered them from the ma- 
chinations of their eneraies. 

At the expiration o! two years, the uncle of Lord Fortes- 
cue died; and then did he again seek Alice Ford, and speak 
to her of that love which he had so long entertained for her. 





lice refuse one who had saved the life of her father and bro- 
ther? She consented; and Stephen Ford lived to see his 
daughter a loved and loving wife, and his son adyance in ho- 
nour and prosperity, ere the light of this world closed on him 
for ever—and he sank calm and peacefully into the grave. 
— 
SONG. 
te: the heath-flower wild for me, 

It best will suit my blighted lot; 

For I am flung neglectedly 
Abroad, where fostering love is not: 

And roses on my aching brow 
Too soon would lose their a glow; 
While on my throbbing bosom laid, 
The lily’s bloom in death would fade! 


Enwreath the folds of Beauty’s hair 

With the white jas’mine stars; their snow 
Will gleam in purer seeming there, 

And grace on loveliness bestow. 
Their delicate frail life will be 
Breath’d forth in sweet luxuriancy 
On the rich tresses, where they lie 
Embalm’d in their own od’rous sigh! 


To the young seraph Hope be given, 

In homage to her soft eyes’ hue, 
The violet bud, which stole from henren 

Its matchless depth of starlight blue. 
Entwine, the lyre of song to shade, 
The scented myrtle’s shining braid; 
But weave for me that flower alone 
In wildness on the desert thrown!” 

a 
FROM THE LITERARY MAGNET. 
MAXIMS TO LIVE BY. 

Avoid, if possible, laying yourself under an obligation to a 
purse-proud man,whose wealth is his only distinction,and whe, 
thanks tosome lucky star, has risen from a menial station in 
society, to one of comparative opulence and re eyeeceens If 
your miserable fate dooms you to receive tie slightest peeuni- 
ary favour from such a person, he is almost sure to treat you 
with insclence and contumely, and to profit by the opportuni- 
ty to take liberties with you, which, under other circumstan- 
ces, he would not dare to attempt. 

We lose our friends at the flood-tide of our prosperity, not 
less frequently than at its ebb; the two cxtremes are equally 
fatal, In the former case they grow distant and reserved, in 
order to shield themselves from the coldness they have reason 
to anticipate from us; and in the latter, they desert us because 
we have ceased to have it in our power to be useful to them. 

Politeness has been defined to be artificial good nature; but 
we may affirm, with much greater propriety, that good na- 
ture is natural politeness. 

Success affords us the means of securing additional success; 
as the possession of capital enables us to increase our pecu- 
niary gains. 

It is after the hey-day of passion has susided, that our most 
deservedly celebrated writers have produced their chef d’ou- 
vres; as it is after the eruption of a volcano, that the land in its 
vicinity is usually the most fertile. 

Before you purchase any superfluity upon credit, ask your- 
self this very simple question: Should be disposed to pay the 
cost of this article, at the present moment, supposing T could 
obtain itonno other terms. Ifyou decide in the negative, by 
all means forgo its possession;.for this test ought to have sat- 
isfied you, that you are about to buy that, of which, in reality, 
you have no need. 





_ Avoid, if possible, receiving an obligation which you have 


Had not her own heart pleaded in his favour, how could A- | 4 






reason 


Poy ou must not expect that conviction will follow, immedi- 
ately, the detection of error; any more than that the waves of 
mpage nee pee t the storm has 


There are few defects in our nature so glaring as not to be 
veiled from observation by politeness and good breeding. 

It is a fallacy to mg that an author must appear fre- 
quently before the public, in order to retain the station to 
which his writings may have elevated him. The silence of 
the man of genius is far more respected by the public than the 
feverish loquacity of the the most industrious dealer in com- 


~~ . 

at is fame? The advantage of being known by peopl® 
of whom you yourself know nothing, and for whom you care 
as little. 

A man may be possessed of a tolerable number of ideas, 
without being a wit; as an officer may have a large body of 
soldiers under his command, without being a g 17d general.— 
In either case it is equally difficult to know how to discipline 
and employ one’s 

Women of lofty imagination are placed in a very awkward 
predicament, as the adaptation of their litetary pow- 
ers. Considering their opportunities, the marvel is less that 
women have not oftener s' the coarser sex in their 
productions, but that they have ever excelled ‘hem at all. 

Forgive the premeitated insult of a plebian, who pleads his 
ignor= ce in extenuation of his brutality; but do not so forget 
it as to allow the offender to come into personal contract with 
you agaia. Keep him forever afterwards, at an inexorable 

istance 


A well-read fool is the most pestilent of blockheads; his 
learning is a flail which he knows not how to handle, and with 
which he breaks his neighbour’s shins as well as his own. 
Keep a fellow of this description at arm’s length, as you value 
the integrity af your bones. 

I think it is Pope, whohas somewhere remarked, that to 

urchase books indiscriminately, because they ma happen to 

ve the name of an eminent publisher attached to them, is 
just as absurd, as it would be to buy clothes which do not fit 
you, because they happen to have been made by a fashionable 
tailor. ; 
To lie under obligations to our friends for benefits really 
conferred, is not always pleasant; but to have our thanks 
extorted, by anticipation, by promises of civility which are 
doomed never to be performed, is one of the most disagreea- 
ble penalties that can be inflicted upor man. The only way 
to avoid being bamboozled out of your thanks, by promises of 
prospective kindness, is toreturn your acknowledgements pro- 
visionally. 


a 
SCIENTIFIC. 
FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 

Mr. Ivory, whose name will ever be associated with thase 
of the first mathematiciansof which Europe can boast, has 
inserted in the Philosophical Journal a paper on this subject, 
of which the following is an abstract: The number of sta- 
tions-at which i with the pendulum for ascertain- 
ing the re of the earth have been made, is now thirty- 
nine; of these, twenty-eight concur in giving the same ellip- 
ticity »3, with very small discrepancies; but, if we take the 
whole indiscriminately, and make certain combinations of 
them, we may obtain any ellipticity we choose. Now if it 
ean hereafter be indisputably proved by experiments, so con- 
ducted that it shall be impossible to entertain a doubt of the 
correctness of the results, that inequalities so great as the 


present experiments indicate take in the distribution 
of gravity, we can to gain little in point of accuracy by 
employing the pendu ‘or investigating the figure ot the 
earth. 


This ——— of Mr. Ivory’s to the use of the pen- 
dulum for the determination of the earth’s ellipticity is con- 
siderably strengthened by the unavoidable physical and me- 
chanical difficulties which must ever stand in the way of as- 
certaining such very minute quantities as enter into theele- 
ments of this calculation. 

REVOLUTION OF COMETS. 

The zeal with which the interests of science were forward- 
ed in New-Holland, by SirT. Brisbane, deserves the warm- 
est acknowledgement of every liberal mind. Among the 
most curious results obtained under his patronage, by Mr. 
Dunlop, at the observatory of Paramatta, may be considered 
the one arising from the observations on the comet of August, 
September, and October, 1825, and on the changes which 
took place in the of the tail, tending to establisi: the 


existence of a rotation round its axis. ‘The periodic varia- 


tions in the a ce of the tail,seemed to indicate the 
time of revolution to be about nineteen and a half hours. Si- 
milar appearances were observed by Le Pere Cyral, in the 
tailof the comet of 1618; by Helvetius, in the tails of the eo 
mets of 1662 and 16¢1; by Pingrel, in the tails of the co- 
mets of 1769. 
ee 

AN EPITAPH, 
My name-——my country—what are they to thee? 
What whether base or proud, my pedigree? 





Perhaps I far — all other men— 

Perhaps I fell below them all, what then?— 
Suffice it si , that thou seest a tomb— 

Thou knowest its use—it hides—no matter whom, 
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Society for Ameliorating the Condition of the Jews. 

Having always viewed the exertions of this Society as very 
absurd and calculated to draw money from the poekets of the 
industrious and benevolent for no wise purpose—as an insult, 
in fact, to the many worthy Israelites who are citizens of the 
United States, some of whom shed their blood and gave their 
treasure in the cause of the Revolution—and to all who have 
sought the protection of our free institutions,—we look for- 
ward to ifs probable dissolution with much satisfaction, as 
wiping off a libel upon christian charity and liberty of con- 
seience, which an enlightened and virtuous community ought 
Mevcr to have tolerated. 

FROM THE NEW YORK ENQUIRER. 

We have been accustomed to make an annual report of the 
proceedings of this Society, but from other pursuits we were 
prevented from attending the meeting on Friday, and there- 
tore cannot say how much money has been received, and 
how much has been paid to agents, and how many ‘“Condi- 
tions have been Ameliorated!” ameng the Chosen People— 
this, however, we distinctly understood, that the meeting 
was very turbulent, and there was considerable sparring on 
the subject of the funds. Had this sparring been confined to 
the Jews, the vulgar adage might have applied in full force, 
but it was wholly among the Gentiles: 

It seems that the annual report was read, and ['r. Spring 
moved that it be adopted and printed. This report (Proh 
Pudor) recommended the Society to be abolished! After so 
much zeal exercised—so much mioney raised—so many fe- 
male societies formed—so many tears shed—so many speech- 
es made and reports printed—the poor Jews are to be aban- 
doned at last, and their future condition left without hin- 
drance to that protecting Deity, who has forso many thous- 
and years sustained them as a distinct nation. e proposal 
to disband the society, was strenuously opposed, anda motion 
was made to reject the report as being partial, unjust and un- 
constitntional. 
¢ George Wilson, esq. was in favor of rejecting the report, 
and in the course of his remarks he referred to the conduct of 
the Apostle Paul. He was replied to by our pious friend Col. 
Stone, of the Commercial, who was in favor of disbanding the 
society, which he considered a great humbug altogether—and 
as to the Apostle Paul and other biblical references of the 
: honorable counsellor, he was of opinion that it was too anti- 
ti quated to talkof persons and things so far back as the Apos- 

' tle’s time. This irreverend attack upon a sacred personage 
of so much boldness, piety and character as the apostle, quite 
shocked the assemblage, coming, too, from a supposed pious 
quarter, and Mr. Wilson very audibly charged Colonel 
with knowing but little about St. Paul. The debate then 
waxed hot, and in the midst of an eloquent appeal from our 
triend Stone, he was called to order, not for using offensive 
words, but from the very important discovery that the Colo- 
nel had not paid his dnes, (a common complaint,) and conse- 
quently had no right to speak; cut off in the midst of his dis- 
eourse, he walked towards the treasurer, to whom he tender- 
ed his dues. Here another difficulty arose—they were not 
paid in season, and could not he rareived, wherenpon the Oo- 
lonel walked off again in a pet, but returning, he took the 
floor and commenced a vehement beso in favor of dis- 
i solving the society and appropriating the funds for other pur- 

4 poses. He was again called to order for having spoken three 

- times, and after much excitement and warm debate, the re- 

port was rejected, and the society still exists, in all its use- 

tulness, in affording salaries to officers and a good aes 

agents. More money has been raised and expended in 

: rope and America for evangelizing the Jews than would 

. 7 «lothe and feed one hundred thousand poor people. The 

tunds of our society amount just to'$15,000, and we propose 

that they lend that sum to us, to carry on our moral and use- 

ful journal, at six per cent interest and approved security. 

Such an ap) jation will “ameliorate the condition” of at 

“least one of the fraternity, “in whom there is no guile,” as 

ourfriend Charles King will testify. We hope they will take 

it into consideration. Some “ameliorating” effects may grow 

* out of it. 

‘‘Hear Him.”—We have no desire to “misrepresent” our 

friend Col. Stone, and therefore cheerfully insert his own ex- 

planation, which, we must say, differs materially from the 
representations made to us by several spectators; 

“We cannot conceive what object the Editor of the En- 
quirer has in view, in misrepresenting the transactions of the 
“Society for Meliorating the condition of the Jews,” so far 
asewe were personally concerned. He directly charges us 

having “shocked the assemblage,” by an “irreverend 
attack upon the apostle Paul,” and of having been rebuked 
therefor by Mr. Wilson. Now the reverse is the fact. It 
was the writer of this paragraph which rebuked Mr. Wilson 
for what he conceived to be an unwarrantable use of the 
name of the Apostle. in regard to what is said in the Enquir- 
er about our dues to the Society, it is truly a small business. 
But why has not the Enquirer candor to say, that after we 
had been interrupted upon that subject, it was ascertained 
and decided that we had paid ourdues, and held the receipt of 
the Treasurer? Will the Enquirer now make these correc- 
tions? 




















Languages.—There is said to be $,664 languages in use in 
the world, of which 937 are Asiatic, 587 European, 276 Afri- 
ean, and 1624 American languages and dialects, 














THE NORTH AMERICAN. 


SUMMARY. 


Royal Society of Literature.—The two golden medals annual- 
ly bestowed by this Society, on the Authors of “Works of 
Merit,” have heen awarded this week to Sir Walter Scott, 
and Mr. Robert Southey, Poet Laureate. They are each of 
the value of 50 guineas, and placed at the disposal of the So- 
ciety by his Majesty, for the encouragement of literary la- 
bours. All English writers are admissible as competitors. 

Glasgow, April 9.—Mr. Campbell is to be installed as Lord 
Rector of the University on Thursday.—He afterwards dines 
with the Principal and Professors. 

Important discovery.—Dr. G. Troost and Mr. C. Leseur of the 
New Harmony Society in Indiana, have made a most impor- 
tant discovery, in a tour they took to the Missouri lead mines 
lately. They found at-Mr. Valle’s digging in Jefferson coun- 
ty, Missouri, and at other places in the neighborhood, great 
plenty of Calamine, the ore of Zinc, usually employed to make 
brass, and to furnish spelter. It was unknown to the work- 
men there, and thrown away as useless under the name of dry 
bone. 

Masonry in Mexico.— The Vera Cruz papers mention that 
on the $d of April, there wasa warm debate in the Mexican 
legislature, on the policy of tolerating freemasonry, and 
which rite was to be preferred, the York or the Scottish.— 
The paper states that the galleries were crowded by people 
of both sexes and of all colours. The report of a committee, 
for imposing some restrain’'s on the secret proceedings of Ma- 
sonic Lodges, was finally adopted—in the Senate by a vote of 
24 to T~in the House of Reresentatives, 40 to 24 

Marchioness de Chaves.—This lady, of whom we have heard 
so much of late, has accompanied the Portuguese Insurgents 
in al] their movements, and supported their courage amid all 
their difficulties—She holds the commission of Captain in 
the 7th Cacadores, and gallantly appears at the head of her 
company, both in the camp andin the field. Much of the 
success of the Rebel cause has arisen from the boldness of her 
counsels, and the intrepidity which she inspires into the igno- 
rant peasants, who have been misled by their loyalty or su- 
perstition. On the advance of her troops from the north, de- 
tachments of two constitutional regiments under Zagallo, 
were defeated and dispersed. The colours of these regiments 
were carried to the Marchioness, who has made them into « 
dress, which she intends to wear on gala days and festivals. 

Phrez The Westminster Review was led to remark, 
that in Moore’s Life of Sheridan there are 2500 similies, ex- 
clusive of metaphors and regularly-built allegories. ‘This,’ 
(ee Mr. Coombe, in his able and interesting letter to Francis 

fre , esq. recently published in answer to the attack on 
Phrenology in the Edinburgh Review)—this is pretty conclu- 
sive as to his manifesting the faculty of Comparison, as de- 
scribed in the System, p. 239: and I venture to state, from ob- 
servation, that the organ is so largely developed in his head, 
as tobe discernable at the distance of several yards, in the 
very form assigned to it on the busts. 

lections.—In Boston, at the election, the buildng a free 
bridge was made a motive for voting, one way or another.—In 
the western part of New-York the Morgan question influences 
voters.—At Easton, Nabe se successful ticket for town offi- 
cers was maceptty chosen because they opposed the erection 
of a town clock. 

The London Morning Chronicle publishes Mr. Giles’ Reso- 
lutions in the Virginia Legislature, with the following pre- 
face:— 

“The Chamber of Commerce of New York, and some other 

ublic bodies, have expressed themselves strongly against the 
~ imposing an additional duty on woollens. It will be seen 
from the following extract, that the breach between Virginia 
and Congress, on the subjectof the assumption of the latter, 
begins to wear a serious aspect.” 

A late London paper says— 

“We are requested to state that the M. de Felleuberg, 
whose death we announced in our pope of the 5th of March, 
conjointly with that of M. Pestalozzi, in an article from 
Switzerland, of the 2Ist February, is not M. de Fellenberg, 
the founder and proprietor of the celebrated institution at 
Hofwy]l.” ‘ 

Europe appears to be greatly agitated upon the subject of 
changing the seat of government in the state of Maine. A 
writer in Nonvay is on one side, and another in Belfast is op- 

sed tohim. The people of Parisremainedneutral. As Oz- 
‘ord is the most learned city in Europe, the controversy is car- 
ried on in the “Oxford Observer.” 

Of Gov. Clinton’s Columbia College Address, some of our 
Editors say that ‘it was a classical and popular performance.’ 
Classical and popular! This reminds us of Dogberry calling 
Leonata “a most youthful and reverend gentleman.” —.Niah. 

The physicians of Connecticut have resolved that they do 
not consider it their duty to visit their patients on the sab- 
bath, unless satisfied that the case is urgent. 

A woman in N. York who had been beaten by her husband, 
finding him fast asleep, sewed him m3 in the bed cloathes, and 
in that situation threshed him soundly. 

It is stated that a Cherokee Indian has invented an alpha- 
bet of eighty six characters, containing all the sounds in the 
language. Each character represents a syllable, and is easi- 
ly acquired by the Indians, and used by them with great fa- 
cility. 

Frost the Annual Report of the Regents of the University of 
New York, dated the 13th ult. it appears that the number of 
students in the colleges of the State is as follows:—Columbia 
College, 127; Union, 183; Hamilton, 90; and Geneva, 37;— 





Total, 437. 


Bethoven, the celebrated musical composer, is dead. H: 
was buried at Vienna with great pomp. An immense crowd 
of people followed his corpse to the grave. All this rever- 
ence is very amiable no doubt—but it should be remembered 
that the Viennians (noble and plebeian) suffered him to dray 
out the end of his life in great poverty ‘and distress. A sub- 
scription had been made for him in London, which much al- 
leviated the few last weeks of his existences. The last letter 
he ever wrote contained this phrase: “May Heaven grant m- 
a speedy recovery, and I will show to the generous English 
my gratitude for their kindness.” : 

Ingenious defence—At the late Limerick Assizes, a man })\ 
the name of Patrick Magraph was tried for stealing the great 
coat of the prosecutor. After this fact had been proved, th: 
learned judge called on hira for his defence, when the prison- 
er addressed the court:—*My Lord, he saw what a bad way 
I was in for clothes, being almost naked, and he said, ‘I would 
advise you, Pat, the first coat or blanket you get, to throw i: 
over your shoulders;? I did so, my lord, and now he is prose- 
euting me for following his own bad advice; and this is my 
defence, please your reverence’s lordship.” The court wus 
convulsed with laughter. 

At Christie’s rooms, on Thursday, (the third day’s sale of 
the Duke of York’s trinkets) a powerful contention was ex- 
cifed between the agent of his Majesty and the Marquis otf 
Hertford, for the purchase of a magnificent seal, the handle 
composed of a block of lapis lazuli, with the royal arms en- 
graved upon a Brazil pink topaz, of unparalleled size and 
beauty, the mounting of exquisite chasings, in variously-co- 
lored gold, set with one large turquoise. It was at last bought 
by tho king for one hundred and one guineas. 

Lameniable occurrence—On Thursday morning a Mr. Dob- 
bins, aged 62, was married to a Mrs. Hickman, a widow lady, 
blessed with an entailed property often children. No caus 
was assigned for the rash action. 

“That man,” said Sir C. Flower, at a late City Feast, to 
Sir William Curtis, ‘will drink till he becomes a hog”—*And 
then,” replied the Baronet and Biscuit baker, “he will be- 
come a bore.” 

Fravd.—A_ man was lately summoned before a Magistrat¢ 
in London, charged with a species of fraud hitherto unknown, 
—viz: selling his wife to another man for ten guineas, and 
then passing another man’s wife on the purchaser instead ot 
bis own. 

4 Bull.—A gentleman enquired of an Irish peasant who is 
was that lived in a certain house, pointing towards it. ‘John- 
ny O’ Brien,” replied the peasant, ‘but he does not live there 
now, for he is dead.”—‘*How long has he been dead?” quot!: 
the gentleman. “If he lived tillnext Monday, he would br 
tlead a fortnight, God rest his soul,” was the reply. 

A foreign journal of January last, mentions the death, a! 

Shropshire, m England, of Mr. Thomas Spear, aged one huii- 
dred and sixty-three years. He was marriedat the age of 30 
and became a widower at 43. He had twochildren, a boy and 
girl, who lived more than a century, and left numerous de- 
scendants. When 118 years of age,Spear was fined and pub- 
licly punished for having seduced a young girl. At his tune 
ral 688 of his descendants were present. 
* A friar once preaching to a convent of nuns, on Easter, 
assured them that our Saviour when he arose ee firs! 
to a woman, that the news of the resurrection might be sonn- 
er spread abroad. 

The Macon (Georgia) Telegraph, of the 30th ult. says,—- 
“A novel exhibition was witnessed in our town last week. 
Twdor three of the frail sisters had been arraigned before his 
honour, the Intendant, for certain things “unbecoming a mo- 
ral and religious people,” and being found guilty, it was or- 
dered by his honour, that they be taken from the county jail, 
with one side of their faces blacked, and in that condition 
escorted through town by a sufficient guard, with drum, fife, 
&e. playing the Rogue’s March, at their heels, to the outskirts 
of the corporation, and there discharged. Which sentence 
was fully carried into execution. 

We learn by the Bayard, that the celebrated Mademoisellr 
Geleste Keppler, from the Academie Royale de Musique, Pa- 
ris, has been engaged for the Bowery Theatre, and would 
sail with other attractive dancers in the Queen Mab, on the 
Ist of May; we may ofcourse anticipate their appearance in 
a few days. 

A correspondence is going on in the Charleston papers be- 
tween two anonymous writers. One charges the other with 
being given “to eat raw horsewhips.”” (Surely it ought ty 
have been rave parsnips.) The other replies, that he is not 
fond of “typographical altercations.” This is the first time 
we ever heard horse-whipping called by such a title. By and 
by, we shall read some such sentence as the following: ‘7'y- 
* re error. A. B. yesterday horse-whipp’d C. D. by m:- 
take.” Apropos Desbottes; an E-x-Editor of Philadelphia walk 
ed, a day or twosince, into the office of an Editor in esse, and 

ve him a most terrible shaking. As the sufferer isan A! 

erman as Well as an Editor, it would be well to ask whethe: 
the shaking was meant for him Editorially or Aldermanical- 
ly. Ifthe latter, we have nothing to protest against, but it 
the shaking was meant to be inflicted on the Editorial charac- 
ter of the shakee, we feel called on to put a veto on allsuch vi- 
olent agitations of our professional brethren... ¥. Enquiver 

The grand jury of Simpson county, Ky. have indicted the 
Hon. Samuel Houston, member of congress, and C. W.Smith, 
esq. for fighting duels within the limits of that state. ‘These 
gentlemen are both citizens of Tennessee. Gov. Desha has 
demanded of the Executive of the latter their surrender, that 











| they may be tried fora violation of the laws of Kentucky. 
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Mr. Thomas Bakewell, of Cincinnati, is now building three 
steamboats on a new plan, for which he has obtained a pa- 
tent. The largest of these boats having accommodations for 
50 cabin and 150 deck passengers, will draw but 20 inches of 
water. 

The money lately stolen from the Ohio state treasury has 
ueen all recovered, and it is believed that all the persons con- 
cerned in the theft have been arrested. 

Rapid Travelling—The steam-boat Huntress, John W. Rus- 
sell, master, arrived at Louisville on ‘the 10th inst. having 
made the trip from New Orleans to that port, in 8 days, 10 
hours, and 45 minutes. This is the shortest time in which the 
trip has ever been performed. 

Dr. Chambers states, in the N. Y. Christian Advocate, that 
‘in more than 1500cases where he has administered his me- 
dicine to the intemperate, only two or three instances of its 
failure have come to his knowledge. 

Mrs. Knight had nearly $1000 at her concert in Philadel- 
phia, and has announced another. 

Mr. Gilbert Burns, whose early history is intimately blend- 
ed with that of his brother, the poet, died at Grant’s Braes, 
on the 8th of April, in the 67th year of his age. 

Of the twenty-two members chosen by Virginia to the 20th 
Congress, 16 have been members before. This steady habit 
maintains that state’s weight of influence. It is excellent to 
have the power of removal, but impolitic to exercise it, but 
for cause. 

Watering Places are getting into high repute. There isa 
new one advertised in the Westchester paper, called “Chap- 
pequa Springs and Sing-Sing Retreat.” Chappequa is a hard 
name, but Sing-Sing is very musical. The Mansion House 
is described as an enviable domicile. 

An Alabama paper complains that the Baton Rouge (Lou- 
tsiana) Gazette, of the 7th ult. “wasso literally covered with 
dead moschetoes, as to prevent a perusal of it.” The pressmen 
must have had a comfortable time in working the sheet. 

A writer in the Lowell Journal suggests to the makers of 
patent medicines, the propriety of inventing a remedy for a 
disease with which he is much afflicted, viz. drowsiness in 
meeting. From the prevalence of the complaint, we should 
suppose such a medicine would meet with a rapid sale. 


U.S. Bank Stock $1224. Exchange on London, $104. 
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4 The terms upon which the Nortn Amenrcan is pub- 
lished not having been generally understood, the shegellier 
would beg leave to state, that in no case will the subscription 
be called for, before the expiration of the first six months. 
The very flattering reception which the North American has 
met with throughout the United States, animates the proprie- 
tor with the hope that his fellow citizens generally will pa- 
tronize his undertaking. 

To those Editors who have kindly noticed the North 4me- 
rican, and courteously sent their papers in exchange, we re- 
turn our sincere thanks. 


State ov Partizs.—In the contest now goingon in the 
U. States respecting the individual who is next to fill the 
Presidential chair, it is painful, nay disgusting, to see with 
what acrimony and bitterness of spirit and feeling the press- 
es on either side, are enlisted in the cause of their respective 
candidates. Eminent public services, and private virtues, 
are alike disregarded or unheeded, and the two distinguished 
individuals whose services in the cabinet und the field have 
vendered them 60 illustrious, and covered the nation with 
glory, and between whom the people are to choose, these 
are the men now held up to the execration of the whole com- 
munity, the one, as a military usurper of the most danger- 
ous kind, and the other, as a swindler only fit to juggle the 
people out of their rights. We ask, can any American, who 
has a proper regard forthe honor and dignity of the repub- 
lic, who knows and feels that his country is viewed by almost 
every nation on the surface of the globe, with eyes of jea- 
ous keenness, reconcile it to himself thus to depreciate in 
the face of the whole world the eminent public services and 
virtues of him, whose victories fill one of the brightest pages in 
our history—or ofhim, who having attained the Presidency, 
has filled it with the dignity of a patriot and statesman, and 
whose services should forever entitle him to the protecting 
shield of hiscountrymen. Cannot the virtues of one man be 
lauded but at the expense of another, or, is it necessary al- 
ways tg alleviate the achievements of the one, by putting 
them in contrast with the real or supposed villanies of the oth- 
er? But we are told that this is necessary ina Democracy, 
and that men are tobe allowed to haveno virtues until they 
die—to this we say Amen!—and may Heaven protect their 
virtues while living. They need some shield. We should, 


perhaps, not have been led to make, at the present time, these 
observations, if the matter had not been lately carried a step 
further.—Mr. Jefferson dead, is now conjured up to make 
speeches against General Jackson living;—that venerated pa- 
triot, the last of the illustrious Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, is written to, that the weight of a name so 
dear to his country now may be thrown into the scale—hear 
his mild and excellent answer: “1827, May 25th. 

‘‘Sir—I received yesterday your letter of the 23d. I take no 
part in the contest respecting the election of the next Presi- 
dent; of course I give no opinion, which of the candidates 
should be the choice of the people. Anxious for the welfare 
of the country, my only wish is, that it may fall on him, whose 
measures will be solely directed to the public ; 

1 remain, sir, with respect, 
Your most humble servant, 
CHARLES CARROLL of Carrollton.” 

This is the man—it is worthy of him.—The public records 
at Washington are daily searched, and the acts of General 
Jackson, separated from the time and circumstances which 
rendered them great blessings to the nation, are now brought 
against him as “damning proofs” of usurpation. Thus it 
is that the spirit of party violates the sanctity of the tomb, 
and brings forth that name, just hallowed in the memo- 
ry of his countrymen, politically to accuse him who is scarce- 
ly less distinguished in the annals of the nation, or less dear 
to it,—that the sacred retreat of the venerated and aged 
Patriot is broken in upon, and he dragged forth to decide, not 
upon principles, but between men—and that important ser- 
vices, which, at the time they were rendered, were hailed by 
the whole nation with acclamation and joy, are now distort- 
ed into atrocious offences. 


Capt. Basil Hall.—We give from the New York Albion an 
interesting sketch of this distinguished visitor. We are 
pleased to see that since his arrival at New York, with the 
true spirit of a man of science, he has been devoting his time 
to improvement on the Fire Engine—The New York Enquirer 
says— 

“Captain Basil Hall, R. N. has submitted to the Fire Com- 
mittee, an improvement in throwing water to a greater height 
than is usually propelled by our engines, which promises to be 
of great utility. He has also visited the engines and fire ap- 
paratus, and has paid particularattention to the whole depari- 


Corporation at that place.” 


The .4rts.—Our countrymen seem to be scarcely less distin- 
guished for their enterprise, than for their ingenuity, whether 
directed to objects purely speculative, or those which contri- 
bute to the elegancies and comforts of life. An ingenious 
mechanic of Ithaca, New York, has invented an Automaton 
Chess Player, which isnow exhibited in the city of New York. 
Not having as able an assistant as the Turk, it is very proba- 
ble that if the two could be brought together to play a game, 
the Turk would beat—but wo aro informed, that in the Ame- 
rican chess player the illusion is as complete, and the move- 
ments are directed with as much nicety in playing the game, 
as in Mr. Maelzel’s figure. The Turk was beaten on Thurs- 
day in one of his ends of games after a hard fought contest, by 
a gentleman of this city. The following is a statement of the 
number of pieces on each side: 

Whites—King, Queen, Castle, Knight, Bishop and five pawns. 
Blucks—King, two Castles, Knight, Bishop and four pawns. 
The black having the first move. The gentleman who play- 
ed with the Turk took the black pieces, and won after a con- 
test of one hour, to the great satisfaction of the lookers on, 
whose feelings had become touch excited by the admirable 
play on both sides. 

: ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION. 

It will be perceived by the following important intelligence, 
that Captain Franklin had reached as far as to long. 150 
West, and from his being-6o near to Icy Cape, was almost 
certain of reaching the Pacific, when he was compelled to re- 
linquish the design: 

From the New York Statesman. 

The editor of the Detroit Gazette has received a letter 
from Sault de St. Marie, dated April 29th, informing that des- 
patches had been received there from the expedition under 
the direction of Captain Franklin.—‘When the bearer left 
Fort Franklin, in October, the members of the party were in 
fine health, and greatly exhilirated by the success with which 
their enterprise had been crowned during the preceding sum- 





mer. They have established the fact of the continuity of wa- 


ment. These suggestions of talent and experience directed | 
towards valuable objects are always desirable and acceptable. 
Yesterday Captain Hall visited Bellevue, and dined with the 
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M‘Kenzie river, and from thence have pushed their examin* 
tions as far as one hundred and forty-nine degrees and thir'Y 
eight minutes of west longitude.’ At this point they wet® 
compelled by the density of the fog, to relinquish the desig” 
of proceeding to the Pacific Ocean by ley Cape. The botan- 
ist, during the absence of the exploring party from the Fort, 
has been engaged in investigating the vegetable productions 
of the Taskatochawin country. 
“We may calculate that the reading world will be gratified 
with a view of the details of this expedition early in the com- 


July. From intelligence that is to be relied on, we feel au- 
thorised to say, that they will be spared those lessons of hu- 
man endurance which detracted so much from the pleasur: 
their former narrative afforded, and which, in the first en- 
terprise, were no less attributable to their own improvidence, 
than to the cupidity of the then rival Fur Companies.” 


Messrs. J. & T. L. Berry, brick-makers of this city, are now 
manufaeturing fire bricks of a quality equal, if not superior, 
to the imported. We have heretofore depended entirely on 
England for this useful article. 

THE DRAMA. 

Turarnicat.—Mr. Boorn took his benefit in the character 
of Lear, before a highly respectable and crowded auditory, on 
Monday evening last. It was our good fortune to see him 
personate some of the principal characters to which he has 
directed his talents, during his short engagement, and it fs 
with regret we state that his health seemed inadequate to the 
necessary exertion—in Richard, the most arduous character 
of the drama in every respect, it was very evident that his 
physical powers could not well sustain his excellent concep- 
tion of his part. In Shylock and Lear he maintained bis well 
earned reputation, and gave very general satisfaction. Mr. 
B. is yet a young man, possessed of a good and vigorous intel- 
lect, with a fine tagte—we would recommend to him study, if 
it be not at the expense of his health, and to adopt, for which 
he is admirably calculated, an easy and more natural mode 
of acting. 

Our boards have been graced during the past week, by the 
first appearance in this city, of two new and highly interest- 
ing candidates for public favor—Miss Warren and Miss Jer - 
rerson. The former is the daughter of our excellent mana- 
ger, and the other of one of our uldest comedians and great- 
est favorites. In such a school, and with such estimable pa- 
rents, they could not but do well—and although, from public 
report of the first appearance of these young ladies during 
the past season at Philadelphia, our expectations were high- 
ly raised, they have been more than gratified. Miss Warren 
made her first appearance here as Fidelia in the Foundling of 
the Forest. The character isnot one calculated for much dis- 
play, but such as it is, was managed by Miss W. in a manner 
altogether to our liking. Her perfect idea of the part—her 
natural, unaffected, and easy mode of acting—her fine per- 
son, and last though not least, her taste and entire propriety 
in dress, quite charmed us. Miss Jefferson selected for her 
first appearance here the character of Rosina, in the musical! 
afterpiece of the Spanish Barber—although very badly sup- 
ported, having to play with a Count Almaviva who could not 
raise a note, we felt no disappointment in Miss J. Her voice, 
though not perfectly formed, for she is very young, is sweet 
and harmonious—-with due excrcise, time will give it bot! 
power and expression—her taste is very fine, and in the dul- 
cet “O, Maiden fair,” with Mr. Hey, it was displayed to the 
satisfaction and delight of the whole audience. Apropos oi 
Mr. Heyl--this young gentleman, who is a stranger, appears 
to us to deserve, both for his singing and acting, much more 
attention than is given to him in casting his part. Any com- 
parison between these young, and to us very interesting }a- 
dies, would be invidious—they are the daughters of our old- 
est and best performers, and aro natives of our country. They 
have come forward atan auspicious time, and we hope that 
every Baltimorean will contribute to foster native genius and 
modest worth—these ladies have talent united tomerit which 
calls forth our best and kindest feelings. One word for them: 
It is our most sincere wish that they may never change that 
simple, artless, and chaste style of acting, which now distin- 
guishes them, for the grimace and trick which forms so prom- 
inent a feature in the actors of the present day. 

——— 
MARRIED—On Sunday eveni 
Danie] Stansbury, Mr. John Sh 
son, all of this city. 
On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. John Valiant, 
Mr. Reverdy Cheyney, to Miss Harriet Johnson, all of this 


the 27th inst. by the Rev. 
er, to Miss Elizabeth Gib- 
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FROM THE U. 8. LITERARY GAZETTE. 
THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 


Sweet home of peace! the ling'ring day 
Still plays upon thy turrets gray; 

But silent now the voice of va 0d 
Which once — so sweetly there; 
The cricket’s fitful ery alone 

Is mingled with the low wind’s moan. 
Sadly they seem to wail the fate, 
‘That left thy altars desolate. 


Sweet home of peace! how oft I've stood 
Amid thy little solitude, 

A truant boy stolen forth to get 

The crane’s bill and the violet: 

And listen to the village hum 

Which on the quiet air would come, 
With the long echoing laugh and shout, 
Sent shrilly from the urchin rout. 


And oft at Autumn’s balmy eve, 

When the bright flowers began to leave 
The faded grass, and givriously 

The harvest moon went up the sky; 
From the far distant green-wood tree 
The gobs notes of melody, 

Stole upwards to the holy ground, 

As joyously the dance went round. 


Here, when the Sabbath day was done, 
And ruddily the Summer sun 
Shone o’er the little vale below, 
Uprose the hymn so sweet, so slow, 

at travelers in the distant glen 
pay e his way bn gate again 

e lingering notes, till parting day, 
Threw its Codallves o’er his way. 
Those days have , and mournfully 
The chilling wind goes rustling by, 
But finds not there those beauteous flowers 
It within happier hours; 
And gentle forms who loved to gaze 
Upon their bloom in youthful days, 
Like them have passed awa’ died, 
And humbly sleep here side by side. 

a 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Mai, the celebrated philologist, has recently discovered 
in one of the libraries of Naples, a Treatise on Agriculture, 
written in very — Latin, ir-which Cohrmelia, Celaus, Dio- 
phanes, Discorides, Julius Atticus, Nice Sius, and some Greek 
authors unknown at the present day, are quoted. 


The Private Life of Napoleon is announced as in the press 
at Paris, with portraits and fac similies of the writing of Na- 
poleon, Josephine, and Maria Louise. Ifthe work be really 

y the person who it issaid is the author, certainly no one, 
had better opportunities of Metal | Napoleon when he threw 
off the costume of the Warrior the , and became 
the private individual, playful as a kitten, and amusing him- 
self with trifles. — 

The last Edi Review (No. 90) for March, contains— 
Art. 1, Machiayel. 2, Volcanoes. 8, Ann Boleyn, a dramatic 
poem, by the Rev. H. H. Milman, and Anne Boleyn, a trage- 
dy, by Henry Montague Grover. 4, Revenue and Commerce 
of India. 5, British Campaigns at Washington and New Or- 
leans, by the author of the Subaltern. 6, Major Moody’s Re- 
nort—Social and Industrial capacities of the Negro. 7, Catho- 
‘ie Question. 8, Complaints of the Ship Owners—Reciprocity 
System. 9, System and Administration of English Law. 10. 
rage 7 and Principles of Life.4ssurance. 11, Late vote in the 
H. of Commons on the Catholic Question. 12, Further No- 
tices of Hieroglyphics. List of New Publications, &c. 


*s Classieal Dictionary, by Professor Anthon.—In the 
ordinary editions of this work, it has been long a matter of re- | 
t, that, in combination with so great a mass of useful in- 
tormation to the classical student, there should be found so 
much indigested matter, and so many details of moral turpi- 
tude. Indeed, the author would frequently seem to dilate 
with complacency on such subjects. So far had they been 
carried, that to the instructor of youth, who had a regard for 
the moral purity of his pupil, there has often arisen a doubt, 
whether it would not be better to keep him entirely ignorant 
of such a work, than expose his mind to be polluted by scan- 
ning the portraits of heathen licentiousness. It is with no 
small pleasure, therefore, that we find ourselves now fur- 
nished with an edition by Professor Anthon, stripped of what 
is objectionable in a moral point of view, and its place occu- 
pied by matter ofmuch interest to the classical student and 
general reader. 

Besides innumerable collections, the following is a speci- 
men, taken at random, of the kind of editions made by this la- 
borious and indefatigable editor:—Under Aristoteles, an en- 
larged biography of that philosopher; under Carthago, an ac- 


count of the ancient punic literature; under Chaldea, a theo- 
ry respecting the Sclavonic origin of the Chaldean race; un- 
der Cicero, an analysis of the works of that illustrious Ro- 
man; under Decemviri, a theory ting the origin of the 
Roman laws; under Eridamus and Pheton, remarks respect- 
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the north of Europe; under Gracia and Ionis, a theory re- 
specting the movements and history of the earlier tribes of 
Greece; under Hetruria, a theory reconciling the conflicting 
opinions of the learned in relation to the origin of the Etru- 

ans; under Homerus, remarks upon the several theories 
which have been started respecting the poet and his works, 
and an attempt to prove that.a ic writing was known in 
the age of Homer; under Jupiter, an analysis of the religion of 
Greece; under Pelasgi, remarks upon that singular race, and 
upon the introduction of alphabetle. writing into Greece; un- 
der Roma, a theory respecting the true origin of Rome. 

In this last article, there is much curious information— 
Lempriere’s Classica! Dictionary, divested of its objectiona- 
ble matter, with upwards of 4000 additional articles, consist- 
ing of such as those we have just enumerated, will be an in- 
valuable companion to the classical student, and will afford 
a fund of curious information to the general reader. We are 
also happy to add, that under the notices of classic authors, 
there has been appended a list of the latest and best editions 
of their works. This work has emanated from the press of 
WE. Dean, and both for accuracy of text, and neatness of 
execution, we have seldom seen, in this city, a more success- 
ful specimen of typography.— New York American. 


A-new French Dictionary has been published at Paris, in 
one octavo volume, on the plan of Johnson’s English Diction- 
ary, enriched with examples taken from the best writers of 
the last two centuries; by M. Noel, Inspector General of the 
University. 

Mr. Carter, of the Statesman, proposes to collect, revise 
and publish in two volumes, such parts of his Letters from 
Europe, as he thinks worthy of carte or About one third 
of - proposed work has never been given to the public in a- 
ny form. — 

Lord It is now stated in the literary world, that Mr. 
Moore is occupied with the Life of Lord Byron, which will 
be published next season by Messrs..Longman. Mr. Moore 
: in encore of nearly two hundred letters of his late noble 

riend. 


— 
NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


We had feared that this society, from the embarrassed state 
of its financial affairs, would not again have beenenabled to 
resume its useful labours in collecting materials for the early 
history of a large and interesting section of the United States. 
We are much pleased, however, to learn from the New York 
‘American, that by the liberality of the Legislature, itis a- 
gain under way. 

Tho Historical Society of this city will, it is now confident- 
ly believed, be enabled by the liberality of the legislature, if 
it be only adequately met by our community, to resume a vi- 
gorous existence. Among its best contributions to our lite- 
rature, have been the anniversary discourses of some of its 
members. Joseph Blunt, Esq. is, we hear, appointed to de- 
liver the next; and we are confident he will be found to tread 
with no unequal steps in the paths of his predecessors. 

At a stated meeting of the New York Historical Society, 
held March 18, 1827, upon presenting the recent act of the 
Legislature passed for the relief of the society, the President, 
Dr. David Hosack, moved the following resolutions, which 
were prefaced with an appropriate Address, aud on motion a 
copy of the same was requested, and ordered to be published 
in the daily papers. Bensamin Hasenr, Secretary. 

Gentlemen—The bounty of an enlightened and liberal Le- 

islature enables us to meet at this time under more favoura- 
le auspices than we have done for many years past. 

The notice which has been taken of the depressed condition 








research could replace, and which by the relief now to lL: 
afforded us, we shall be enabled to retain unbroken. 

Our list. of newspapers is extensive, and many of them 4- 
mong the earliest which have been published in this country: 
Among these are the Boston News Letter, printed in 1704, the 
first paper issued in this country; the New York Post Boy, an¢ 
a series of the first Vew York Daily Advertiser, in which, and 
in which only, is to be found an account of the debates of the 
Convention which formed the former constitution of thi 
state. In addition, a most valuable collection of the earlie: 
pamphlets, published in this and the New England states, ani 
illustrative of their early settlement, also constitute a part 
of the property of this society. Nor must we omit tomenticn 
the extensive and valuable cabinet of coins and medals, pre- 
sented to this society by the heirs of the Rev. Dr. Kunze, the 
late professor of Oriental literature in Columbia College 
This, in common with those medals received from other sour- 
ces, largely contributes to the reputation and usefulness ct 
this institution. The value of this cabinet will be more cor- 
rectly estimated when it is considered, that its foundatiou. 
was laid by the illustrious Priestly. 

Our MS. documents surpass, in value and extent, perhaps. 
any similar collection in the United States, and will be imme- 
diately augmented, in consequence of the permanent charac- 
ter this institution is now to assume, when freed from the 
debt with which it has been incumbered, and which has hith- 
erto impeded its progress. The manuscript papers of Lieut. 
Governor Colden, of Gen. Gates, of Gen. Schuyler, and those 
collected by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, which are among 
the archives of this society, constitute precious materials for 
the future historian of this commonwealth. 

Three volumes of the collections of this Society had been 
issued under the direction of this Institution prior to its late 
embarrassments; but within a few months we have been ena- 
bled, through the kind offices of Gov. Clinton, to open a cor- 
respondence with the Hon. Wm. H. Sinith, son of the late 
distinguished historian of New York, the Chief Justice cf Ca- 
nada. Upon making known to Mr. Smith the objects of thi: 
society, he with great liberality, has presented the MS. con- 
tinuation of the History of the Province of New York, as i' 
had been left by his father, embracing a period of $0 years, 
viz: from 1782 to 1762. This has been printed as the 41) 
volume of our collections, and is now ready for delivery. 1 
am gratified to add, that a recent communication from Mr. 
Smith, (now in London,) enables me to inform you that th: 
society will also, in a short time, receive from that gentleman 
a valuable collection of the MS. notes, and observations made 
by his father, as addenda, to his first published History 
These will enable the society toissue a new and improved 
edition of the entire History of New York, down to the pe- 
niod mentioned; to which will be prefixed an engraving, from 
a portrait of the author, now presented by the same libera! 
hand, for your acceptance. 

Upon perusing the recent act of the state, it will be per- 
ceived that the terms upon which this munificent donation 
has been granted, make it incumbent upon thesociety tv 
cause to be raised by voluntary subscription, an additional 
sum of money, sufficient, with the grant of the state, to liqui- 
date all the demands which exist against this Institution. 

From a conversation with.several of my friends, member: 
of this society, and others, I am induced to believe that the 
same spirit of liberality which has animated the legislature 
in the act referred to, will be manifested by our citizens, 
and that we shall, thereby, be enabled to raise what may be 
necessary for this purpose, and hereafter proceed toextend 
the usefulness of this institution unembarrassed by financial 
difficulties, alike cppremive and injurious to public as to pri- 
vate enterprise. The members of the society, 1 am also per- 
suaded, will contribute their full proportion of the amount 
necessary to obtain from the treasury the sum which has been 
appropriated by the state. 
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me: ,—the patient attention which has been best 
upon this subject.by the Senate and Assembly—the care with 
which the circumstances involving the society, in its pecu- 
niary embarrassments, have been investigated by the com- 
mittees of both houses, and the provision that has been sub- 
fsequently made for its relief, at the same time that they re- 
flect the highest credit upon the zeal and intelligence which 
characterize the Legislature of the present year, impose up- 
on usa debt of gratitude which cannot fail to awaken a spirit 
of enterprise and activity in every member of this institution. 
Permit me, on this occasion, to ask your zealous co-ope- 
ration and aid in carrying into effect the object for which 
this society was originally founded, and to manifest our gra- 
titude to the munificent councils of the state by a diligent 
and faithful discharge of the duties we have assumed. * 
Although, by a combination of circumstances, which no 
human sagacity could forsee, we fell into embarrassments, 
from which we are only now to be released, we may look 
back to what has been done by this society with a degree of 
satisfaction and pride. This society was instituted in 1804, 
and incorporated in 1809. Since that time it has a 


of this Institution by the Governor in his last and oe 


MASONIC CALENDAR. 

Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters and Lodge: 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Hatz in this g¢ity, 
for the ensuing week: ; 

Monday—Cassta Loner, No. 45, at 7} o’clock, P. M. 

Tuesday—Unton Cuarter, No. 13, at 74, P. M. 

Tuesday—Kine Davin’s Lopcr, No. 68, at 74, P. M. 

Wednesday—Sr. Joun’s Loner, No. 34, at 74, P. M. 

Thursday—Puoentx Longe, No. 56, at 74, P. M. 

Friday—Uniow Loves, No. 60, at 74, P. M. 

ONVERSAZIONE.—The “Club” will meet at the session 

room on Monday Evening, at 8 o’clock—*‘Lecture on Mo- 
ral Philosophy.” 

HARLES C. HARPER, .ftterney at Law, continues to hold 

his.office at No. 33 in the Atheneum; where he will at- 
tend to business in the High Court of Chancery, the Court 
of Appeals, and the County and City Courts. m 19 4t 











library of great extent and value, consisting of about 6000 
volumes, and among these are an entire series of the legisla- 
tive acts and proceedings of this state, the value of which 
will be duly appreciated, when it is remembered, that it is 
the only one extant—an entire copy of the Moniteur, of Ry- 
mer’s Foedera, and a long series of public journals, also con- 
stitute a part of this collection. And although the library 
contains many volumes, the subjects of which do not immedt- 
ately apply to the purpose for which the society was institu- 





ing the existence in former ages, ofa milder temperature in 


ted, i¢ embraces many valuable works, which no industry or 
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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED by SAMUEL SANDS, at the South 
East corner of Gay and Water sts. opposite the Exchange, 
Baltimore, at FouR DOLLARS PER ANNUM, payable at the er- 
piration of siz months. 











BOOK and JOB PRINTING, of every description, exe- 
cuted in the neatest manner and on the most liberal terms, 
at the office of the North American.—MERCHANTS’ and 
MAGISTRATES’ BLANKS constantly on hand for sale 
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